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Herbicide use threatens food export future 


j; : * 
i . i 


by Belinda Gillespie 

A TOTAL 2,4,5-T ban in the 
United Slates could force New' 
Zealand to follow suit to 
maintain agricultural ex¬ 
port levels. 

While New Zealand is 
'coring as one of the world’s 
henviesi users of 2.4,5-T with 
about 5U0 tonnes applied each 
year, the American Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency has 
suspended several uses of the 
chemical. And further court 
hearings on whether to make a 
total ban are imminent. 

The United Stales is in- 
criMHincfv relining il.s detec- 
i it hi methods for the 2.4.5-T 
im purity din sin in food im¬ 
port' .trio even thou eh Jio.\in 
itii-» not been fimnJ in New 
/ealu ml prod nets t he t hrent of 


potential rejection is growing. 
At present dioxin can he 
traced down to one part per 
trillion. 

Popular feeling against 
2.4.5-T is mounting in New 
Zealand. Australia and the 
United States. Governments 
in at' lenst three countries - 
Italy. Sweden, and Holland - 
have banned the herbicide to 
quell public misgivings. 

Although 2.4.5-T has 
became an issue at local body 
level in New Zealand, deci¬ 
sions on its use have so far 
been left to scientific and 
agricultural experts employed 
hy the Government, not to 
politicians. 

! : ucJ has been added to the 
outcry in New Zealand hv 
army' veterans who have 
reported effects which lltcv 


link to exposure to the 
defoliant, agent orange, used 
extensively during the Viet¬ 
nam war.' 

Of o number of defoliants, 
agent orange was the most 
used in Vietnam from 1964 to 
197!. Spraying was stopped 
after the publication of an 
American study on mice 
which showed" that birth 
defects were caused by dioxin, 
the poisonous contaminant of 
2.4.5-T. 

Agent orange was a mixture 
of two herbicides. 2.4.5-T and 
2.4.D. As used in Vietnam, it 
contained dioxin at average 
level of 27 pnini (parts per 
million), close to the concen¬ 
tration at which it caused birth 
deformities in laboratory an¬ 
imals. 

After the discovery that 


dioxin was a “teratogen" (an 
ugenl causing birth defects) 
most countries limited per¬ 
missible levels to 0.1 ppm. 

Regular DSIR checks in 
New Zealand show that the 
dioxin content of 2.4.5-T used 
here is about 0.02 ppm - 
considerably lower than the 
legal limit. 

v An American scientific 
team went to Vietnam in 1974 
to investigate the health ami 
ecological effects or the mas¬ 
sive spraying of the country¬ 
side. 

Of the total land area. 8.6 
per cent had been sprayed, 
and agent orange used had 
contained dioxin up u» 50 
PP<"- 

Because ol conditions dur¬ 
ing the war and continued 
lighting at that time, the team 


reported a lack of 
epidemiological data on 
which to base conclusions 
about any increase in birth 
defects, or otherwise. 

Allegations that American 
Vietnam veterans had been 
affected were first reported in 
1977. Ail American Air Puree 
report released in 1978 how¬ 
ever. concluded that it was 
unlikely that troops lud been 
affected, but pointed out that 
while the short-term effects, 
notably a skin rash named 
chlorucnc. were well known, 
there was little data on the 
long-term effects of exposure 
to dioxin. 

One of the dilVk'iiliics uf 
soiling up a proper scientific 
study lias been soiling out the 
degree of exposuio expe¬ 
rienced hv different groups ol 
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lack ol servicemen, so that aa n 
data on posed group could be 
onclusiuns Mired against u co n i ro | m 
« b, «h with relatively liulc exp£J 

American . It b essential for ihcxien. I 
had been ] ,,|L ‘ credibility 0 f a study thu 
reported in ,h,| l» groups arc veterans' 
i Air f orce because of the many other: 
1978 how- variables such as disease 1 
hat it was climate, drugs and ps$. ; 
s lud been . chological effects of the wii 
etl out that which would not have be« 
rm vfleets. «-*xperieneed hy any comjaa 
isli named hie group selected from ibr 
ell known. American civilian population. 

,hc I he study of nreemri 
LX|kisiire women at "Alsea. Orecoi 

.. . . .. which resulted in last yeah 

Ikiillks ol suxpL-uMon of certain uses 

! \ L ‘ ,C,l I ! '^ ’••I-'*-- r in the United Suit,, 

mg out the j lils proved in he unaccepulik 

mo expo- i,, 'lienlists throughout tit 
groups ui woi Id. ehiellv because of it 
failure to match the groupd 
women tested with a connt' 
group -.iiiiil.ir in all impoib-. 
respects. 

I he l huied States Air Fife 
will now siiiily a gnmpiiki 
was involved in "upraii* 
ranch hand" - a sprayc. 
pr< ijeel in w Inch the pence: 
loading the planes «< 
deloh.inl received maxim, 
exposure. 

About 12mI men wrri 
volveil. and will he Mtibr- 
a gain si the same number. 1 
men who received no nw 
than routine exposure 
A lime lag ol up 
years, hy the lime thoselu*' 
involved have been locale! 
screened, and the results j- 
sesseil and collated, is likeh 
In the meaiuimc. Vis 
namese veterans in the Uniw, 
States. Australia anil Nt< 
Zealand will remain in *; 
dark about the potential dfe 
of agent orange exposuree 
unborn children. 

Our Defence Depart* - 
has responded by lodging 
tiuiries with itscnunletPjm 
Australia, and with tltcUW" 
States Veterans Admit*®' 
lion for iiiforninlion on •** 
and where agent orange 
used. 

Air (‘ommmlorc Lcoiwrf 
Thompson con firmed 
department hoped for 
inlonuation from AastflJJ* 
se rv icon ten who j 

under similar condition*"^ f 
New Zealanders. Tile tlep - . 
mem has also umleitnjj" 
study on all Vietnam veteg j; 
still* in service, und w ) 
families. * 

While the 400 ; 

sample to be studied >.. ! 

smiill to reveal any conclimv 

results, it will be corop*J* 
with Health DcpartiM!* . 

(istics for the populiHO" 
lurge. and will give af .. ■ 
“some feeling 
cidcncc of problems ■ ]. 

ir there is evidea f$8L J 
unusual incident*of 
inality. investigatiobs^^ 
carried out on all sflrvl Sp^ ] 
who were in 

decisions 1 have _ beer m, 
beyond the 
and request for 
formation. 

Despite, mojnN amK- 
feeling flgainst-2.Jk5r 
Department toxlcolop ^v-, 
chnel Bates-;.s?y^W*v 
persuasive tviap gjL*. 
herbicide ca.ip^bmh 
or chrdmoj»me. ppg 1 ^j 
: humfens/ 
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Overseas boost for TV news 


TELEVISION New Zealand 
has completed negotiations 
that will pul a greater overseas 
content into news bulletins. 

A second satellite service i.s 
being taken on an exper¬ 
imental basis for two months. 

The cost for such a service is 
understood to be well over 
$160,000 n year. 

TVNZ afso will be taking a 
weekly news package from 
CBS in the United Stutcs - a 
service lo begin ibis week - 
plus a weekly video package 
from Australia. 

The extended overseas 
news coverage is expected lo 
enable regionally bused news 
stuff to concentrate on 
regional news bulletins. 

The services arc uimed at 
taking pressure off local news 
teams, to make regional bul¬ 
letins better fur local con¬ 
sumers. 

They will also allow a better 
news selection Ibr national 
bulletins. 

Emphasis on regional news 
coverage is fundamental to the 
objectives uf television’s res- 
inicuiriiig. 

The 7jlj time slut for 
regional news is said to base 
been a board decision, over¬ 
ruling executive slalf on the 
question. 

But some broadcasters have 
insisted that the public has 
been educated away from 
provincial news and been led 
to expect good-quality na¬ 
tional and international news. 

News, current affairs and 
sport controller Bruce Crossun 
said last week that TVNZ in¬ 
tended. from March 31. to 
lake a second daily satellite 
service from CBS on a two- 
month trial basis via Pacific 
satellite. 

Hededined todiscuss costs. 

After the two-month pe¬ 
riod. a final decision will be 
made on the continuation of a 
satellite service from the Un¬ 
ited States on u permanent 
basis. 



De'lgn and models Helen Forlong 

I be Visiicsss sers ice will be 
continued. 

TVNZ is also negotiating 
with Kerry Packer’s Channel 
Nine to bring in u daily tape of 
Australian news to give better 
coverage of the Australian 
scene. 

In effect, the new deals will 
mean 20 minutes of satellite 
news a duy (compared with 10 
now >. andwill give access to 30 
minutes of material from 
Australia (10 minutes now) 
and 30 minutes from the Un¬ 
ited Stales (none now). 

Crossun said he intended to 
beef up the news bulletins with 
international news. 

"There is a growing interest 
here in international news." 
he said. 

Previously, overseas news 
had been used to “top up" 


Photography Ray Langley 

erammo would be achieved 
"without a dramatic increase 
in operating costs.” Crossan 
said last September. 

Regional news will be a 
half-hour programme of news 




items three to four minutes 
long, broaden si in the four 
regions five days a week. 

The Auckland region, 
called the "Ton Half’, covers 
the area from National Park to 
Nurth Cape. Tanpo has little 
in common with Auckland. 
But savings might be made. 

Where often there were two 
reporters on a job. now there 
will he only one. 

Where there were two 
regional news networks, now 
there is one 

The idea is to run filesystem 
on the same nu m her o Ism If us 
were previously employed hv 
TV One und SpTV. 

Some reporters are scep¬ 
tical they will be able lo fill the 
half-hour lime slots live nights 
a week without extra Mail' 

The news service is being 
rejuvenated aaainst a back¬ 
ground of staff shortages. 

Anumherofncws reporters 
have been lost to current 
oH'air.s programmes. Others 
have left the corporation. 

The national news centre 
has been moved to Auckland. 

Suite four ill Avalon - 
boasted to be the u\ost com¬ 
prehensive in die .southern 
hemisphere - was specially 
designed for news presenta¬ 
tion and to deal quickly with 
Him. It was also designed as 


the news network centre for 
New Zealand. 

But corporation chairman 
Ian Cross has said the news- 
centre was moved lo Auck¬ 
land because the corporation 
believed a monolithic 
medium like television should 
he broadly based and nut 
centralised in Wellington. 

Thus the national news will 
be produced from a centre 
with its facilities Mime blocks 
apart, requiring stall' lo dash 
across tile city, often in 
peak-hour traffic, to meet 
deadlines. 

The news ten ire lias been 
moved u« Auckland ulvo 
because people didn't want 
the sort of news produced hy 
Wellington journalists. Cross 
lias said, it was very dillicult to 
be impartial in Wellington, 
and Aucklandeis had a better 
perspective, he wrote in the 
/ u/em'r. 

Under file reoigiuiisaiion. 
Wellington lias become an 
advertising centre- laUlumeh 
file commercial heart nt ilic 
country is Auckland), and 
Auckland is the news centre 
(hut Wellington isthepolitie.il 
heait ol the Liuiiitrx) 

Ironically. TVblZ expects 
60-70 per cent of tfie national 
bulletin lo be provided by the 
Wei ling toil-based journalists. 

Continued on Page 16 



money can buy 


TVNZ: Promises and production 
problems - Pages 20-21 


During the trial period, 
negotiations will be under¬ 
taken with other news ser¬ 
vices. 

A new package from CBS 
would also be taken on a trial 
basis - a weekly cassette 
which would be a weekly 
compilation or the best CBS 
news end current affairs, 
Crossan said. 

• "The CBS news is the 
creme-deda-creme of Ame¬ 
rican news services/’ Crossan 
said. 

The package service will 
begin this week. 

News coming direct from 
the United Stales across'the ; 
Pacific will be faster and “With 
the clock". 

International-. news now 
comes fttun Aspac (Visneys) 
in London. It is sent against 
the clock, beamed from Lbit- 
don. bounced off the Tnd.idn • 
Ocean' satellite, to Australia, 
then bounced off; the Pacific 
Satellite;to New Zealand.:. ■ 

’News •; from ' ' the United 
Stales through 1 this route, (s ; 


r u Bcqpmmodalton loo low giMpc (hrautohMtus ; route Is 

— " • • *■• -V; 1 '.*/--! -'the iunefactor.i 


news bulletins on an ad hoc 
basis. 

But he intended that TVNZ 
be more selective witjt inter¬ 
national news. This should' , 
have a beneficial effect on 
regional news, leaving these 
half-hour programmes to 
concentrate on their regions 
rather than trying to turn local 
into natidnnl news to help fill ' 
out national bulletins. 

Each night, there will be an 
■ hour and a half of news (with 
: national bulletins at 6.30 arid 
10pm and regional bulletins at 
7.30pm). 

On top of that will be two ; 
weekly current affnirs pro- 
, grammes ("Eyewitness" twice 
weekly; “Close-up" weekly). 

Crossan said the cdst of the 
• total news package would not 
be more than the. 1979 costs of 
TV One and : T*Vv Two news ' 

; budgets ,v 

The corporation hallways : 
maintained it will reinlrpducC 
.regional hews progra m ties on -V 
lexiiting'st'afTend oui pf pre- 
jsenf production budgets. 

;;,: The: cpSi of mbuntlijg the. 
TO-ininu lei regional news pro-; -- 

;j/ •• ! -i.’v ^ b'y’-iV-NiJfv. 
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BUILDING: The number of 
building permits for houses 
and flals issued in November 
were down 26.9 per cent over 
November 1978; and (he 
value of the dwellings went 
down 12.3 per cent. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: _ The 
number of people registered 
as unemployed at the bcam- 
ning of the month totalled 
28,170, an increase of 515 over 
the figure during the middle of 
January. The figure includes 
715 people who became un¬ 
employed as a result of in¬ 
dustrial disputes, and n break 
down of the total by districts 
indicates that there were 
decreases in the number of 
people registered as unem¬ 
ployed in 14 employment 
districts, said Labour Minister 
Jim Bolger. 

QANTAS was forecast to lose 
£30 million in the financial 
year to March 31. Skyrocket¬ 
ing fuel and labour costs, low 
yield fares and lower than 
itnlicinuicd loading factors 
urc being Mamed for the sharp 
turnaround from a $22.7 mil¬ 
lion operating profit Inst year. 


National Business Review 

The week 


TRADE: An export trade 
record pushed the trade sur¬ 
plus over the S700 million 
mark, in the December year. 
Exports were $4551 million 
and imports $3840 million (a 
$711 million trade surplus). 
The strongest export growth 
was in meat ($318 million 
$1296 million in' the year), 
wool ($183 million to $851 
million), other animal 
products ($79 million to $402 
million), forest products ($97 
million to $2jKLmillion) and 
manufacturffjj^ports ($133 
million tojf S million). The 
strongest/jferaport increase 
would hare been in oil. 

TAXI fare and cartage rate 
increases were approved by 
the Ministry of Transport. 
There will be an increase of 
5-10c in taxi fares: road car¬ 
tage rates will go up 4.3 per 
cent in rural areas and 1.8 per 
cent in urbnn. 

THE Northland Harbour 
Bourd is recommending a 
iniiUi-million-doIlar expan¬ 
sion of Marsden Point as a port 
for Northland's timber ex¬ 
ports. 


MOUNT Cook airlines ap 


UV 1 I 111 ■ -- - —-- 

Air New Zealand's claim for a 
16 per cent increase in 
domestic services and will be 
heard on March 6. Some fares 
will be cut by 50 per cent. 

POPULATION: The 

population declined by 600 
last year to 3,150,800 accord¬ 
ing to Department of Statistic 
figures. 

PRIVATE radio stations, 
want Sunday advertising. The 
Broadcasting Tribunal will 
hear their case mid-March. 
The Broadcusting Corpora¬ 
tion said it did not want Sun¬ 
day advertising on its televi¬ 
sion and radio stations, but it 
feared that if it stuck to that 
policy, the private radio sta¬ 
tions would get an advantage. 


THE earless day scheme 
would be suspended for the 
Easter holidays, from April 3 
to April 9. Energy Minister 
Bill Birch announced. 


THE Government will try to 
trace about 4000 Vietnam War 
veterans in a further attempt 
to find out whether (lie 
defoliant Agent Orange 
caused any lasting health 
defects. In Adelaide more then 
1000 Australian and New 
Zealand Vietnam veterans 
will try to claim compensation 
from the American makers of 
the herbicides used in Agent 
Orange. 


FORMER Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau’s Liberal Par¬ 
ty returned to power with a 
solid majority in the Cnnadian 
general election. 

HARBOUR Board Em¬ 
ployees Union decided to run 
the Cook Strait ferries as nor¬ 
mal from Friday - the dav 
that management agreed to 
meet the union in u compul¬ 
sory conference. 


February 25. 


EMPLOYMENT- tl, 
number of p e0p | e empC 
under private and public L 
tor job creation programm* 
was 19.179 at 
l.l.«v,,hy MomhtpreJLl l 
month's figures. There was a! ! 
increase of 339 students m ‘ 
ployed under the Studnu I 
Community Service IW : 
gramme over thesunteperiod i 
making the lotul nunibtt 


The week ahead 


MONDAY: Training and 
Development Association 
meeting in Williams Centre 
conference room. Wellington, 
5.30 pm. 

28th Session of the Com¬ 
mission on the Status of 
Women, in Vienna (Collen 
Dewe will represent New 
Zealand). 

International Federation of 
Orthopaedic and Manual 
Therapists conference, in Ro¬ 
torua. 

Nurserymen Association's 


73rd annual conference in 
Dunedin. 

Transport Minister 

McLuchlan will be buck ill his 
desk after n long leave. 

TUESDAY: Preliminary 

hearings on the lifting of price 
controls on a wide range of 
products by the Commerce 
Commission begins (colour 
TV February 26, breud Fe¬ 
bruary 27, fruit February 28, 
ceramics March 3, building 
boards March 4, new ears 
March 6). 


Motor Trade Association 
will meet Energy Minister 
Birch about their petrol» 
selling margin. , 

WEDNESDAY: EmnlMfr 
Federation National Q». 
vent ion. in Auckland. 

General Finance Limited}' 
annual general meeting,Wotf 
House. Wellington. 

SATURDAY: United Fr. 
Brigades Association conf: 
re nee, in Blenheim. 


D°vp u 

succeed or tail 
as a manager? 

If you have readied the point where you muit accomplish 
things through others, an impressive, straight-talking new guide will alert you 
to the human errors which defeat two out of every three managers. 

Why Alanagerr Fail ... And What To Do About U, by John J. McCarthy, 
u a management guide with a very real difference. There are 
countless books containing 'how to be successful* dps... this Is the first serious 
management guide to approach the subject from the other end, the first to 
pinpoint the weak links in managerial approaches by looking 
at mistakes other managers have made. 

For a measure of your success as a manager as well as a taste of 
what Why Managers Fail ... And What To Do About It has to offer, spend a few minutes 
answering questions from the self-test that appears in John J. McCarthy’s 
provocative and stimulating book... 


1. When you are considering a candidate for 
employment, do you interview him for 

A. 20 minutes. A Q 

B. Two or more hours. B □ 

C. One hour. G □ 

2. How many people do you have interview 
each applicant? 

A. One person. A □ 

B. Two peccant. ft □ 

C. Three or more persons. C □ 

3. Tick any of the following that typify your 
maoiging methods: 

A. Do you consider only 

requirements of the position 
for which the applicant it beins 
hired? A □ 

B. Do you consider requirements 

af the next job to which he can 
■spire? B O 

C. Do you consider him for 
positions you must eventually 
fill to meet growing plans of 

yout company? C □ 

D. Do you consider him as the 

eventual manager? D □ 


4. Do you refuse to lure people who: 

A. Wear bow ties. A □ 

B. Look like someone you knew 

and didn’t Hlce. B □ 

G. Smoke dgaxs or pipes. G □ 

5. A. Have you read a book on 

interviewing techniques? A □ 

B. Taken acoune in interviewing? B □ 

6. A. Do you find out why he redly 

left his last job? AD 

B. Do you check references? B □ 

C. Da you hire on the bads of 
where he ranked in his college 

claw? C □ 

D. If he is over 30, da you hire 

him on the basis of his 
educational background? D □ 

E. Do you challenge judgment of 
interviewers (get reasons for 

thehr opinions)? B □ 

7. Select the answer which most closely dei- 
cribes you: 

A. Do you try to be one of the 

boys (with your employees)? Or A □ 

B. Do you really follow a policy 

of being fimi but fair? B □ 



8. A. Do you follow the Golden 

Rule? Or, 

B. Do you try to find out what 
your people want? 

9. A. Do you have a profile on each 

employee, including such items 
u his hobbies, family, personal 
goals, prejudices, likes, birthday 
and so forth? 

B. Do you keep it up-to-date? 

10. A. Do you think of each employee 

si he used to be when he joined 
you? 

B. Do you keep informed on his 

growth and see and treat him as 
he Is now? 

11. A. Do you lose Interest In 

assignments after they are 
launched because you hate 
detail? 

B. Do you set up management by 
exception targets so you'll be 
flagged promptly when things 
first start to go wrong? 


John J. McCarthy's Why Managers Fail self-test asks another 60 probing questions - 
and then rates your success .• a manager. But, of course, the book does far more than this, 
luprmcipal purpose is to alert managers to the danger signals in their approach to people. 

John J. McCarthy, writing from DO yean experience in the diverse fields of 

2E2***—* mana8crnent “ d “ du,tria] ‘ngineering, pinpoints common 
mistakes in the ways managers see their Jobs and their staff, in the way they handle 

in ,he -»—** +•+* 

‘“Sm!™ 1 T n T gCmem book avaU *fe only through the Fourth Estate 

and , p0rt the “ upon heIow - If “ ol ™lhcly satisfied the book ean be relumed 
within 10 days and your account will be credited or payment refunded. 

To- Fourth Estate Group, P.O. Box 0344, WeHInflton 
Please and me Why Managers Fall... And What To Do About It by John J. McCarthy. 

□ I/We enclose $14.00 (plus 60 cants postage/packing) 

Q Pteasa charge the credit; card Indicated balow 

NAME (Please print)..... 

ADDHESS....'. 


Dlnerij Club Card No. 
AfWttanExpre^ cstd. No. 
Vita Card No; 

EXPjrv Data... 
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The business week 


Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
Limited lilted nut profit by 
64.9 percent in the hull'year to 
November 30 ' to 
AS 147,517,000. A dividend of 
15.5 per cent was paid in 
November. 

Colling wood Holdings 
Limited lias extended the 
closing date for acceptance uf 
its takeover bid for Sehoia-lii 
Holdings Limited m 5 pm 
March 14, 

Conzinc Riothito of Aus¬ 
tralia Limited doubled uudii- 
ed pre-tax profits for the year 
ending December 31 to 
AS309.I48 million. A final 
dividend of 10c will be paid on 
May 1. 

Cooks New Zealand Wines 
Co Limited reported nn 
audited pre-tax profit of 
$521,916 lor the Ital f year to 
December 31 1979 ($249,017 
in the corresponding period u 
year earlier). 

Dnlgcly New Zealand 
Limited reported an unaudit¬ 
ed tax-paid profit of $2838 
million for the hnir-year to 
December 31 1979 (up 36.6 

R er cent over the previous 
nlf-year). An interim 
dividend of 5c will be paid on 
April 3. 1 

H B Farmers Co-operative 
increased unaudited tax-pnid 
profit by 8 per cent to $766,000 
for the six months to 
December 31 1979 over the 
corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Todd Motors joined the 
National Bank in a takeover 
bid for General Finance. The 
other two major shareholders 
(NZ Motor Corporation and 
Cable Price Downer) have 
approved the bid, which will 
cost Todd Motors $12,300,000 


Lime Walker Rudkin b 
dnstries Limited paid anir. 
rim dividend uf.nic rente 
(7 percent) for ilie hall-wci 
December 19. 1979 ('.jc ip*' 
tile corresponding period k- 
year.) 

Lend Lease Coiporniw 
Limiled lifted net profit k 
22.1 percent A$9,541,0000 
the hull-year u> Dccemht 
1979. Directors expect wp- 
not less than A.l5e divides, 
t or I he year. 

Merlin ilk Corporiiiu 
Limited - the merth- 
hanking arm «»f SccurltlM® 

■ is suing Melhourne-N^ 

Commodore Hotels Groupw 

$13.5 million. , 

Motor Holdings Uhhw : 
reported an increase » [J 
audited pre-tax profit w]'™ 

million Irom September^ 

December 31. 

Mount Cook Group Uj 
cd reported a pre-tax ptofl J 
$41,14-1 for the six montw 
ended November 30 
($35,630 in the correspond 
period the previous year) 
New Zealund 
Lout hers Limited npjfj} 
audited tux-paW pujL. . 
$37,417 for the yew j 

December 31 1979. 1: 

JSSKSg 

SStii'i!3. 

October 31. 

Ivon Watkins Dow WJJj 
increased nudited 
profit by inJpetcjSJ 
million for the VJ M 
December 31 
rectors will rep'J’Jhi# 

one-for-seven tojjjug 
from the share wgg,, 
count and a final “tv* 

5.5c. . : : ; V 
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Public accounts: need to control state spending 


Economics correspondent 

THE December Public Ac¬ 
counts released last week show 
that the Government is unli¬ 
kely to achieve any of its 
budgeted targets this year. 
Spending and lax receipts will 
he lower than budgeted while 
the deficit before borrowing 
may turn out above the target 
level. And yet the Minister of 
Finance. Rob Muldoon says 


that “the overall position of 
the Public Accoun ts at the end 
of December is satisfactory." 

The deficit of $1614 million 
for the nine months to 
December 1979, was below 
the deficit of SI757 million 
recorded at the same time u 
year earlier. But the Govern¬ 
ment must take steps to firmly 
control spending over the next 
Quarter if it expects to bring 
the deficit down to $1090 


million as planned in the 1979 
Budget. 

Although the overall level 
of Government expenditure 
was slightly below the ex¬ 
pected level for the nine 
months to December, receipts 
are further below target. 

Government spending hns 
slowed dramatically, accord¬ 
ing to the December accounts. 
It now uppeurs that total 
.spending in the year to Murch 


31 might he us much as $200 
million under the budgeted 
level of $7685 million. For the 
first three quarters of the year. 
Government departments 
spent only 73 per cent of their 
appropriations. 

While income tax receipts 
have increased hv » substan¬ 
tia] $338 million since 
December 1978. the gain is not 
large enough lu ensure the 
Government achieves its bud- 


Govt strips off textile trade’s protection mantle 


by Rae Mazengarh 

THE Government last week 
announced plans to restruc¬ 
ture the textile industry, aimed 
at removing protectionism 
and cstuhfishmg greater 
efficiency and international 
competitive ness over four 
years. 

The plan cun forms gene¬ 
rally to the ' Industries 
Development Commission’s 
report published late last year 
October 24.) 

Trade and Industry Minis¬ 
ter La nee Adams-Sclmeider 
said the measures were de¬ 
signed to “capitalise on the 
strengths and the potential 
strengths of the textile in¬ 
dustry by reducing the costs of 
yarns' and fabrics ami other 
raw materials and enct hi rag¬ 
ing greater productive 
efficiency". 

I ii line with I DC thinking, 
the Go\eminent sees life 
production of wool-based 
products, knitting and apparel 
as the potential growth areas. 

I he ilium thrust «>t the 
11>>' cl miiciil plan is !>■ benefit 
those a leas. 

Adopting ilie I DC recom¬ 
mendation ~ one of the most 
criticised In the wool milling 
industry the Government 
has removed the subsiitu- 
labilitx clause which has been 
used to protet that sector from 
imports of woven synthetics. 

In its place. the 
"predominant fibre rule" 
means (hut fabrics of 49 per 
cent u nd below of wool - now 
under import control - will be 
exempt from import licensing 
from July 1. 


Tile carpet industry will 
continue to be protected. The 
proposed 60 per cent sales tux 
on .syntheticcurpei will not be 
introduced, hut manufacture 
of synthetic carpets will be 
"actively discouraged, if 
necessary". 

The only significant depar¬ 
ture from the I DC recom¬ 
mendations involves synthetic 
yarn. The I DC recommended 
ii bounty be paid on synthetic 
yarn, but the Government has 
opted to reduce tariffs to “the 
lowest rates consistent with 
New Zealand’s international 
obligations," and exempt 
those imports from licensing. 

Exemptions and duty 
reductions occur in woven 
lion-wool fabrics. plain 
towels, linen, babies and 
young infant's outerwear. 

To help the beleaguered 
woollen milling industry, the 
Government will provide S5 
million to facilitate restruc¬ 
turing and nitionalisatimi of 
that sector. 

lo encourage use of the 
local pnnluei a bounty will be 
paid to weaxeis ol woollen 
and worsted fabric woven in 
New Zealand, af a rate of 25 
per cent of factory selling 
price, reducing in stages and 
linallv terminating in June 
|9X4. 

Most of the I DC's recom¬ 
mendations on assistance for 
wool-based products have 
been declined. 

The I DC recommended 
establishment of a "woollen 
products export promotion 
committee with T & I. the 
sponsoring of a special pro¬ 
gramme of market intel¬ 


ligence and the incentive of a 
special market development 
gram (50 per cent higher than 
currently available). 

These were rejected, 
hccunsc “adequate Govern¬ 
ment assistance” in those 
areas was already provided. 

Rut the Development Fin¬ 
ance Corporation will be 
usked lo give preferred con¬ 


sideration to assistance 
requests from producers of 
wool-based products. 

Acknowledging that times 
were not easy for the textile 
industry, Ada ms-.Selin eider 
said: “This plan is an expres¬ 
sion of the Government's 
coinmiltment to change, al¬ 
beit in u cautious wav". 


getud return of $4560 million. 

If income tux receipts fol¬ 
low Iasi year's seasonal pat¬ 
tern. this year's ci >1 lections will 
he more than $260 riiilliun less 
than expected. 

Mliluoon is bunking on 
unusually large tux payments 
hy companies and farmers 
during March to bring income 
tax receipts up to budgeted 
levels. Higher'.nan normal tax 
payments (terminal tax 
payments) by state servant's 
may also be collected in 
March as a result of backpay 
accruing in the 1979 tux year. 

If the Government's reven¬ 
ue reaches the Budget target as 
a result uf ihesc unusual tux 
flow s and government spend¬ 
ing continues at the present 
slow puce, the deficit could fall 
below the forecast of $ 1090 
million for the year. 

Falls in .spending and in the 
deficit are signs of a reduction 
in government activity. This 
may be satisfying tu a" I'rinic 
Minister pressured by party 


members espousing free en¬ 
terprise. 

For them, any reduction in 
the size ofthe public sector is a 
good thing because more re¬ 
sources are then available to 
the apparently more compe¬ 
titive private sector. 

But with activity in the 
private sector still sluggish, it 
inay nut he the best lime to pul 
laissez-faire theories into 
practice. At Budget time. 
Kiulduou claimed that the 
fundamental aim of policy is 
to keep the economy oh u 
steady growth path to provide 
the economic climate for res¬ 
tructuring in non-iradilionul 
exports. 

Since the private sector has 
yet to show itself ellieient at 
generating economic activity, 
me Government mux have io 
carry the bull a little longer 
with' deficit finance. 

(For a more thorough analy¬ 
sis of the December Public Ac¬ 
counts. aee next week's issue). 
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NCR's 

JOHN CORTESE 
IS READY AND 
WAITING TO 
INTRODUCE 
YOU TO 

NCR COM 
SYSTEMS 
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The first self-contained Computer In fact, no one Is better placed to see 

Output Microfiche was introduced by‘ you get the most out of COfyl, whatever ■. 
NCR. Today that system is compact, fully. your needs. Even down to a .. • . . y 

, automatic and, completely self-contained. •. ■ comprehensive range of readers.. .■ 

:;\lt takes you from tape to microfiche In •f So if you’re 1 going oyer to COM, we see' 
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The one-stop guide to 
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one easy push button step. 

Furthermore, you can have the NCR 
COM system with or without a front end 
processor k : depending on whether you . 
want' your computer or .the system to 
/formattheta^es./ 'v. ••/;•• y 
. Perhaps an ONLINE (DOM System : ls 
■ preferred:; NCR.can talloFa Computer ; ■, 

;-Output Mlbroflche :system best spited fo> 


:■ no problem, providing you come to us. 


.; For'information bn micrographics 
. products and service, ask .for;-. - ■ . : 
• . .. .Johri.Cortes0,: 6t Y •/ ■- 

: • Paul' Dixon,:. ; y •- ■’' :• ‘ 
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BNZ Forward Exchange Cover prelects you from changing exchange rates. 


_ Dealing in Foreign Currency can be a risk- 
Bank of New Zealand Forward Exchange Cover 
stacks the odds in your favour 


e* 

. \ 


' -xTi 1 - 1 

■. j: 


W hen you are buying or selling 
overseas, or have any dealings 


▼ T overseas, or have any dealings 
m foreign currency the chances 
are you are at risk from changing 
foreign exchange rates. 


You're Protected 


:• - I 


No Risk 


Bank of New Zealand Forward 
bxehange Cover protects you from the 
■change that happen, usually two or 
threetimesaday.'. • • 

■ ■ Ttoe’s ho place in good business 

■ *P^ ^ sort of nsk that uiighi cost you 

i thousands of dollars. you 


Why take the risk when you can 
insure your dealings with BNZ 
Forward Exchange. 

ess.•***.»» 

_y° u want to know more send 


I Marketing Department 
I Bank of New Zealand 


I P.O. Box 2392 

1 IVETTSsirau. 


WELLINGTON 


Please send me 
immediately a copy of 
your brochure on 
Forward Exchange 
Cover. 
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BNZ branch). 
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Cash short as Air NZ gears for buying spree 


by John Draper 

PLANE-MAKERS Boeing 
ami McDonnell Douglas are 
zeroing in on Air New 
Zealand for an order dial (lie 
nalional carrier can barely 

afford. 

Air New Zealand ideally 
wants a long-haul jumbo jet to 
reduce the number of weekly 
llighu. twelve across the 
Pacific to and from Los 
Angeles, mid so cut costs 
without diluting revenue. 

Bui falling profits may 
make the airline's $200 mil¬ 
lion buying spree difficult to 
finance without a capital in¬ 
jection by the only sha¬ 
reholder - the Government. 

Airline profits world wide 
are on the decline as fuel and 
wage hills rise while pas¬ 
sengers and Governments 
demand tower fares. 

Gant as. one of the few air¬ 
lines to make money out of last 
year's DC 10 grounding is ex¬ 
pected to lose up to $30 million 
in the year to March. 

Air New Zealand lost at 
least $10 million during the 
grounding, interest charges 
and depreciation are a I read v 
biting a $35 million chunk 
from the prolit and loss ac- 
coiini (without allowing for 
exchange losses from the 
devaluing dollar on loan 
repayments). 

Hie airline is paying over an 
average of K per cent a year 
on its ouislanding SI3U mil¬ 
lion. long-term louns. Qanins 

Irnciiiuiallv less. 

Usually ike plane-makers 
oiler prospective purchasers 
atiraeiive linaiieing packages 

beginning with a 10-15 per 
cent deposit from the lime the 
order is confirmed through to 
iin.il paxnieui years after 
delivery. 

Government guarantee - 
despite a re-equipment pro¬ 


gramme entirely hy loans - 
may condemn ’ the' nalional 
carrier to years of paper losses 
through higher charges. 

By normal public company 
standards, the airline fs 
hopelessly overgeared. By 
stale-owned airline standards 
Air New Zealand compares 
favourably with Qantas both 
wiih borrowings 2 1 i limes 
share cupital. They are a safer 
hei than Singapore Airlines 
with a ratio approaching 10:1. 

Re-equipping with Slicing 
747s ui $50 million each and 
buying either the Boeing 7h7 
or the European Airbus 310 
for regional and domestic 
trunk services could add $20 
million to the airline's interest 
bill and $12 million to de¬ 
preciation charges and take 
the overall gearing to over 5:1. 

The sums are not that sim¬ 
ple. 

As new aircraft are in¬ 
troduced into the Heel old 
ones will he sold mid out¬ 
standing loans paid off. 

Nearly $100 million has to 
he paid on the existing DCI0 
licet hy November I9R(>. 

Ideally, the first to go would 
he the older DCIOs. which 
would he approaching 10 
years old and he almost fully 
written olf in the hooks hv 
then. 

But die DC 10. though still 
praised hy pilots, passengers 
and existing operators is out of 
favour with other carriers after 
three crushes causing h00 
deaths. Secondhand models 
may he hard to sell m prices 
Air New Zealand is willing in 
accept. 

McDonnell Douglas, ap¬ 
parentlyeliminated "from the 
contest, is usiiie die financial 
lexer to make a sin mg 
comeback. Douglas lsolleiiiig 
to buy hack Air New 
Zealand's existing DCIOs on 
favourable terms and replace 


them with new models incor¬ 
porating the latest fuel saving 
devices. 

Boeing, which seemed set to 
win the orjer hy default after 
Douglas cancelled the 
stretched DC 10. favoured hy 
Air New Zealand, is no longer 
certain of an order for its 
j u in ho jets. 

Both major plane-makers, 
their engine-builders and 
other major component man¬ 
ufacturers. are making their 
final hids for Air New Zealand 
to evaluate. 

Pilots and air crews have 
heen consulted by the airline 


on their reaction to Hying 
Boeing 747s. 

Die long-haul package is 
the lirsi pari of the airline's 

re-equipment programme 
and will go some way to con¬ 
ditioning the second stage 
requirements. 

Four hundred seal Boeing 
747s will create die need lor a 
regional aircraft capable of 
efficiently serving Australia 
and die Pacific Islands. 

The existing Boeing 737s 
arc pay load restricted across 
the Tasman ilunigh their 
maker claims ihcy are the 
most efficient jet aircraft for 
the domestic trunk route. 


Air New Zealand's DClO's 
■ire In lie haul versions unsuii- 
vd to Christchurch-Auckland 
hops. 

Air N exv Zealand may 
chose, what it will do for the 
next few years anyway, to 
< me rale DCIOs across* the 
Tasman and Boeing 737s to 
Fiji. . Tonga and Western 
Samoa. Capital constraints 
may dictate that replacement 
aircraft — the choice between 
ihe Boeing 7h7 and the Eu¬ 
ropean Airbus 310 - is 
derived. 

Ifie airline lias already 
consulted pilots on the pos¬ 
sibility of Hying the Boeing 


767. The new aircraft size - 
larger than the existing Boeing 
73/and smaller than a DCIo 
- will test the airline's resolve 
to merge the two pilot groups. 

An independent arbitrator 
is due to report next month on 
the seniority dispute between 
former National Airways 
domestic pilots and the long- 
haul inter nalional pilots from 
the pre-merger Air New 
Zealand. 

The domestic pilots are 
demanding lull in tee nil ion 
while the iniematioiuiT pilots 
xxant to exclusively man die 
big jets. 


Law Society’s lapse makes practising illegal 


ABOUT 200 lawyers in the 
Wellington district are not 
legally entitled to practice - 
either because they haven*! 
paid their annual practicing 
Fees or because the District 
Law Society lias not sent their 
names u< die Supreme Court. 

Technicallv. those barris¬ 
ters and solicitors are com¬ 
mitting an nifence under the 
provisions of the Law Practi¬ 
tioners Act 1955. Thus ihey are 
liable on summary conviction 
to a line tip to SlOO. 

Ironically, only die pre¬ 
sident or tfie secretary cl the 


District Law Society can lax 
ihe information in respect ol 
the appropriate provision. 

Because of its approach In 
tile mutter, in many cases, ihc 
DLS is the party at fault. It's 
hardly likely to bring pro¬ 
secutions. 

Legal sources say this same 
situation a rises year alter year. 

One lawyer said there" xvjs 
always a core of solicitors who 
were appallingly slow at pay¬ 
ing the tees . . . But mice the 
money was paid ovei to the 
society, the matter was taken 
out of the lawyers' hands. 


1 he society's view seems to 
he: "As long as the cheque is 
paid to us. it's all right". 

Not so. says the Act. 

Section 23 Reads: "(I) No 
barrister shall act as such un¬ 
less he is die holder of a 
practising certificate as a bar¬ 
rister which is then in foice." 

It's the same wiilt regard to 
solicitors, the sect inn contin¬ 
ues. 

And section 23 (31 >ax s: 
"Every person who acts "in 
contravention of this section 
emu mils an u lie nee .. 


Kinleith strike hits fruit export crop 


I III prolonged seven-week 
•trike at New"Zealand 1-orest 
Products' Kinlciih plant lias 
created shoriagcs ui' packag¬ 
ing materials for exports of 
kixxifrun. apples and peals. 

kiw iirnii export- begin mi 
May l and it t. mulctsit« >d the 
kiwifruit Authority is con¬ 
cerned that there will not he 
enough trays to handle the 


export crop. 

I he Apple and I'cai board 
orders apple boxes long in 
advance ol the season bin 
shortage«could cllect exports 
of thelalc (il.uiliy SillUli ap¬ 
ples. 

Iiik.ielite oHiipaniC'. such 
a> UEB Industries and AMI 
are expected to meet with Iruil 
exporters this week to discuss 


tile diorlaecs 

K i \\ i In lit exports this year 
are expected to be about the 
Mime lex el as last year, lour 
milium nays worili (last scan 
V*5 i■ s >4ii million 

About half ihi- trim xxas t«> 
cooiu ui wooden ir.iys the rest 
in cardboard Ira vs. ‘ Kinleith 
makes ihe cardboard and 
supplies the kiln-dried mate- 


Practising cCrtilicutcs ex¬ 
pire on January 31. 

According to a Supreme 
Court official, hv late lust week 
cerlilie,ilex Inulheen prepared 
for some 520 of ihe 700-odd 
lawyers in the Wellington 
area. 

The hulk of those had heen 
prepared only recently. 

A ppa ren i ly. the society 
w aits for I he’cheques to bull'd 
up. and when tne list gets 
sufficiently large, sends "the 
names along to the couti for 
certificates to be prepared. 


rial for wooden trays 

Kinleith makes the 

cardboard and supplies ihe 
kiln-dried material for 
wooden trays 

Major supphei IT.li pul 
enough caul hoard aside in 
make 3UO.OOO card hoard irnvs 
but probably will be asked lor 
one mill ion "trass. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car... so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA STARLET. 

Compact, low fuel consumption... 
a great econom y car. 

But is there enough room? 

And enough power ? 


Ifs hard to find a finer, more economical 
5-passenger car than Toyota Starlet Partly 
because It is so large Inside compared to its 
outer dimensions. The cabin is 1,700mm long 
and 1.270mm wide, that's lots of room. 

Utility wasn't slighted either. There's tots of 
room ordinarily, and when an extraordinary load 
has to be carried, the rear seatbacks fold down 
For up to 630 litres* of carrying space. 

The Starlet shows truly efficient use of 
space - Just part of Its overall economy. 

Starlet is at home on the highway too. It 

"T: T!!. 1 Ji ! SJI 


accelerates 0 to 100 km/h in 16 seconds xvith its 
l.OOOcc engine. As for passing. Starlet surges 
from 100 km/h to 120 km/h in just 14.0 seconds 
in 4th gear. And its top speed of 140 km/h Is 
surprising, to say the least 

Part of the reason for Starlet's excellent 
performance is Its wind tunnel-developed 
AEROBOX styling, complete with a duck tail .roof. 
Proper aerodynamics make Starlet more stable. 
And rack-and-pinion steering makes It handle 
precisely. Four-wheel, coil-spring suspension 
gives Starlet a ride that Is smooth and 
comfortable, while effective sound insulation 
keeps it quiet Inside. 

Toyota engineering has balanced room and 
performance with economy... In Starlet 

THINK IT OVER. 


Fuel consumption 

ECE 90 km/h: 5.7 //100 km 
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Editorial 


THE Government lias taken a bold and lauda¬ 
tor) step in adopting most of the major recom¬ 
mendations of the Industries Development 
Commission for ovcrlintiling the textiles In¬ 
dustry. Despite the implicit and daunting poli¬ 
tical problems or dismantling the Industry and 
dislocating a significant number or workers, the 
Government has shown an uncharacteristic re¬ 
solve to get to grips with an issue that has fun¬ 
damental implications for the direction which 
the country’s economic restructuring will tnke. 

The Government previously has resisted (lie 
advice of so-called academic economist sat home 
and foreign agencies like GATT, the IMF, the 
World Dank and so on, which called for an end to 
hothouse protectionism-and advised that we 
expose our industries to overseas competition to 
stimulate efficiency. 

Our International Image has appeared 
decidedly two-faced as a consequence. Ministers 
have condemned the agricultural protectionism 
of other countries while maintaining one or the 
world's most highly-protected Industrial struc¬ 
tures. After long consideration or the I DC's first 
niojor report of Its type, (lie Government lias 
capitulated, taking a positive step towards re- 


Without word of a lie 


PR people getting to 
the bottom of things 


Giving the drivers a 
clobbering 
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shaping (he economy. 

• The way in which the IDCdid Its job nodoubt 
contributed to Government acceptance of Its 
Ideas. The IDC plan was mild, in comparison 
with that presented by Australia's Industries 
Assistance Commission. The Australian 
Government rejected the lAC's recommenda¬ 
tions as loo strong a dose of medicine. Here, the 
reforms were accepted, an endorsement of the 
more gentle approach. 


Simply, the Government has called on the 
textile and clothing industry to foster efficient 
operations and to abandon areas in which It 
cannot compete. These objectives will be 
achieved through reductions in the level of pro¬ 
tective tarriifs and Import licences! The Govern¬ 
ment has accepted that nn Industry exposed to 
competition will be forced to concentrate on 
activities In which it can compele internation¬ 
ally. Wool processing (using domestic raw ma¬ 
terial) is encouraged; synthetics and those fibres 
and fabrics that can be imported more cheaply 
arc discouraged. 

A gradual Increase In (he level of imports will 
force local manufacturers to first Identify and 


then concentrate on areas where New Zcnlnnd 
has a comparative advantage. 

The aim Is to rectify some of the distortions in 
labour and capital flows brought about by import 
licensing. Export industries are now less 
profitable than those producing for the domestic 
market. Some sections of the industry have been 
disadvantaged by the protection of other sec¬ 
tions. Protccfcd manufacturers force others In 
pay high prices for their inputs. Similarly In (lie 
electronics industry, protectionist policies force 
electronics manufacturers to use local solder 
said to be of poor quality and costing Pyc F.lcc- 
Ironlcs $100,000 a year in reworking. Every TV 
receiver exported earns New Zealand foreign 
exchange, but the labour content of the solder Is 
only about 10c a set. 

' There is concern, naturally, that the textile 
Industry is a major employer of labour, providing 
jobs for people who may find difficulties securing 
work elsewhere. This particularly must uirccl 
workers in areas where there are few job op¬ 
portunities - at least, at present. But the cost of 
protection in maintaining jobs Is said to be $6800 
per employee In clothing and text lies each year- 
almost like paying them the dole. Using eduented 


New Zealanders to hem up towels ! 
wuxlc of luhniir. Upilpnlmnim.* ...m * SDrt 7 | 


waste of labour. Redeployment will mewZ' 
people nre being pushed nut or Jobs where5! 
abilities are of dubious value to form a 2 ■ 

venturi"* Ch m,,s *“P** 00 ' *" IMW manurati^' 

This is n move towards the Intermltmai 
division of lulmur, which lets each couS! 
what it does best. And it is certainly astcplnf 
right direction for our trnUIng relationship 5 
the Ascun countries. It will encouraseW 
reciprocal trade - which they wnnt - nndwov! 
them with the money they need to Import fra 
here. 

The benefits to 1 lie local consumer by briighj 
in cheaper Imports have been calculated aisS 
per household per year. 

Rut restructuring Isn't likely to stop sb 
clothing and textiles. Reports on wine, path 
ing and plastics are due by .lime 30. And fc 
footwear industry seems susceptible tothesu 
sort of treatment proposed for clothing ij 
textiles. Tims the ll)C report and Governs 
action have set a precedent that shouldk 
watched with interest by all businessmen. 

Bob&fi 


Brockie’s view 




WE don't know in what circumstances PR men 
think their handouts will make a big splash on 
the from page. But Consulius no doubt find high 
hopes for a recent item it sent to our office 
complete with illustration. 

The picture showed u mi lei bowl that was 
di Herein from oilier toilet bowls because of the 
tubing that ran into and across it and the nozzle 
slrjlcgicnllysitcd "to eject a wash ing spray to the 
appropriate body. region", us the PR prose 
delicately pul it. ' 

Hie product, an Adunia-hidci produced by J 
and A Douglas Limited, or Wellington, enables 
an nrdinaiy household toilet bowl to double Tor 
use nsa bidet, you see. and the unit - based on 
an American idea - has a patent pending here. 

That spray which hits-the nether regions is 
elected after llicclirome-plated luhe with nozzle 
is »« ung out from beneath the toilet .seal. And 
when you se finished and "the toilet Is required 
for ih traditional purposes” . . . simple. Just 
swing the tube and nozzle out of the wav. 

The cost? About S200 Tor the unit tind fil¬ 
lings. including mixer valve and taps, and up to 
about S5UU for installation, including manda¬ 
tory hot-water cylinder. 

A nd except for the Plumbers 'J on mat and this 
item, we suspect not too niunv publications will 
be sharing with you news ofihis boon to modern 
livgicne. 


It} yours tf 
youKthrow in 
o cteeb-sea. 
new 

rnr/ivaij, urea 
Mwj rtffhtfu, 
-tenter fleet, 

•W. etc...' 


THOSE who suspect that trade unionists won't 
he satisfied (ill they've taken the shirts Tram 
employers' backs might he right. 

Rob Campbell indicated the other day he 
would like to spruce up the image of the lads in 
the Drivers Union by getting them out or jeans 
and cloth caps and into more deg Am clobber. 

His ideas emerged in chii-chat with a jour¬ 
nalist who was wailing in the same queue at 
Christchurch Airport (where the ubiquitous 
t iimphel] hud been pushing ihc cause »fueek- 
ends .fil on behalfot the brothers and sisters in 
tlio Slurp \\ orkers Union). 

Our journalist Iriend spotted that Campbell 
was neatly nmckcred in u Pierre Cardin shirt, 
and was crass enough to suggest it was a bit on 
the posh side for ,i cluip wlm the PM alleges 
belongs at the more crimson end of the IvlT-ri&hi 
spectrum.- fc 

Not so. Campbell retorted - and after the 
r«t .drivers, uwurd talks. Pierre Curd in would 


The road back for 
transport advisers? 

CONJECTURE about Colin McLachlan's fu¬ 
ture reminds us-that his immediate past has 
tuh ksome cheer to the transport industry. 
Hchus heen lalkingahoutroad user Charges. 

1 will be recalled that, in 1975. the hfationai 


making role”. ' ” " 

^-directed notfS 


Ik standard issue for all members with the 
cleaning hilh thrown in Pot good measure 

CampM larok° r our W-” 


Par,£ -r al - l9 ? 5 - lhe National 

EJJJj! 5£ llon manifesto promised to re-ev 
SSJ' f. Tra ? s P° r t Advisory Council "as the 

m un Pv." Th wJ 10 on transport 

was to he 


r 4 a u Vlslne on lrans Port co-or¬ 
dination and will be given n limited decision- 
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One council meeting held on the eve of the 4 . 1 _ i 
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Personal viewpoint 


by Gray Mathias 

NEEDLESS shackles on business development 
arc thwarting exports. The common purpose 
and drive that has worked so well in export 
development ought surely to he applied to the 
internal efficiency of government and business 
operations ns well. 

An exporter's daily task involves the genera¬ 
tion of overseas funds, and while the welfare of 
his own organisation is often in the minds of 
employees, he is generating overseu.s funds to 
help our halance-of-payinenis problem. 

But nil too often, blatant disregard is shown 
lor our nutiqnal interest. Industrial disputes 
daily erode millions from our export earnings. 1 1 
is n pity, after many years of activity, that 
management and workers have not laid some 
ground rules to prevent damage to the national 
interest. All too often nersunal pride and con¬ 
siderations are allowed to proceed beyond reu- 
son. 

If the same dibit that lias been applied to our 
export drive could be applied to cleaning up our 
domestic situations, we would be far belter off. 

Trading philosophies are lur from consistent. 
Producer boards for example, maintain Con¬ 
ference Shipping arrangements negotiated 
under terms laid down in the l**30s. Often the 
cost to the country for moving produce to the 
marketplace can be halved when rates are based 
on current world trends. I have yet to see an 
example of a quoted rate being higher than 
those under a Conference contract. 

Again, some producers persist with the 


single seller theory, which is totally inconsistent 
with our Government's attitude to international 
oil companies. 

Recently. Energy Minister Bill Birch, in¬ 
dicated that 51 percent oTouroil is coming from 
Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia is offering oil direct 
to New Zculand. obviously hypuvsing the in¬ 
ternational organisations. But the Government 
persists in restricting our dealings to these 
companies - Shell. BP. Exxon, unu soon. Surely 
even a small percentage of saving would he to 
our national benefit? 

Huge volumes of overseas funds are used to 
develop and maintain our international llag 
curriers, Air New Zealand and (lie Shipping 
Corporation. Vet both of these organisations 
have poor management/worker relations, 
which are unwcildy and uneconomic when 
rcluied to international competition. 

Air New Zealand's management and stuff 
have contributed dramatically to the erosion of 
overseas earnings and the airline has failed to 
provide any significant service to exporters of 
perishable products. 

Like Air New Zealand, the Shipping Corpo¬ 
ration is over-staffed and alreudv unwieldy, and 
is failing to provide any service that significantly 
he ne (its exporters. An early move was to join the 
C onference and thus place itself in the market 
nn the siuiie basis as its recognised overseas 
competitors. 

The involvement uf Government, quusi- 
government and producer organisations in 
i rad ing and their provision of services has 


reduced competition in the New Zealand mar¬ 
ket place, and destroyed our relationship to 
international commodity values. By virtue of 
our geographic location and the miniscule size 
of our immediate market, it is rapidly marking 
New Zealand uncompetitive in every sense of 
the word. For example, international airlines 
und shipping companies can include New 
Zealand within their framework and provide 
correspondingly lower service charges. 

The effortsofllie Mem Board to influence and 
control the marketing of our lamb in Briluin - 
our traditional market - lias led to a confused 
situation and built considerable distrust 
between buyers und sellers. I four trading in dial 
area had been allowed to run us course, and hud 
the accepted supply and demand situation been 
left undisturbed, this nuiv never have ha ppened. 
It is little wonder that New Zealand meat ex¬ 
porters and British huyers are apprehensive 
when the threat of Meal Board intervention 
intrudes on prudent marketing decisions. In this 
ease, ihc functions of the Mem Board are per¬ 
haps expanding well beyond the control of or¬ 
derly shipping and the operation of successful 
promotion programmes. 

The question of productivity is continually 
raised. We have more of an attitude problem 
than a productivity problem. On one hand we 
have every wage and salary earner seeing less 
value for fiis dollar. But the value we had a lew 
years ago was a little loo high, mid ui that time we 
did not appreciate lhe true situation. 

Particularly in the freezing industry xve have 


criticism of the rate of productivity, but very 
Little of this is warranted. Both the freezing 
companies and the freezing workers have been 
severely restricted by increased hygiene stan¬ 
dards laid down hy'overseas authorities. Un¬ 
fortunately our own authorities saw fit to bow 
deeply to these pressures and. sadly, our Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries inspectors 
have become policemen for overseas regula¬ 
tions. They often seem to lose sight of their own 
New Zealand identity, and in many eases 
regulations has e been created und enforced that 
have ahsoluielx no significance outside the 
unintrs. 

In tiie development ol the fishing industry, 
particularly in the relationship of overseas joint 
ventures, considerable emphasis is placed on the 
benefit to our national interest. This attitude by 
the Government is to be commended, anil 
hopefully in the future development of our ex¬ 
port mid domestic industries tnis consideration 
can be as important as any other. 

It is unfortunate that our industry and trade 
lias become so in line need by regulations, fin¬ 
ancing and licensing problems that the national 
hcnclu is neglected. 

At the very least, a si million has been created 
that erodes our overseas fund levels. 


Gray Mathias has spent his working life in in¬ 
ternational trade, mostly In meat exporting busi¬ 
ness. He has bean trained In England and New 
Zealand trading companies, at one stage was 
seconded to the Meat Board in Tokyo, and In 1974 
lormed Mathias Meats Limited. 


Methanol burns while barrow-pushers rage 


by Brett Ambler 


THE debate over who holds the purse sirinas for 
the proposed methanol scheme will he 
remembered for the wav in which industrialists, 
oilmen, service organisations and journalists 
ion!, up a press Kittle in a classic .ligament mi 
private enterprise versus the smic. 

It will n«'l be recurded as an informed dehate. 
hut rather as often hysterical attempts to peddle 
arguments of little relevance to a world which is 
becoming critically short of finite resources. 

Indeed no producing government can today 
permit any individual, or group of individuals, 
to dictate the future of its resources. Throughout 
the world the state, through its agencies, is re¬ 
serving an increasing stake in all exploitation. 
For this reason, the BP/Petroeurp row is a 
“straw man”. 

If the “experts” who seem to be constantly in 
print on the methanol subject were to take time 
tocheck with both BP and Peirocorp.ihey would 
be told that a slake of about 10 percent has been 
created for the state (Petrocorp) in both 
schemes. 

They would see the discussion centres on the 
production and marketing of extra tonnage in 
the 2000 a day BP scheme, 
is ^° 0 w * iere ' s l ^ e nasty state /private enterprise 

What is important is the ability to firm-up a 
consortium package that can confidently and 
quickly produce and market chemical meth¬ 
anol, for clearly defined local and export mar¬ 
kets at a price which is competitive and 
profitable. 

The key to any methanol proposition 


moving at the right time. The world methanol 
situation changes almost by the month as oil and 


i chemical companies plan envelopments for the 
changing fortunes of the 1980s. 


h,is clear murkets can be found in the ’‘Pacific 
r, ni in the next few years, wjth dollars to be 


Brett Ambler Is an-energy commentator. 


made hv lliu.se who van niuvc swift|\ enough [■» 
have cixwuiiik; plans on-siream wiiliin"(hat 
lime. 

New Zealand private and stale enterprise 
could have been making those dollars right now. 
if the interested parlies bad n>*t pmerasiin.ited 
when the lirsi proposal was laid before ihem 
three years ago lnsiead we have aeom -eil inu¬ 
tile 1980s with industrialist*. Chambers of 
Commerce, molher-of-len und political jour¬ 
nalists hecum ing self appointed experts. They're 
ull making such u good job of it that once again 
lhe situation is showing signs of becoming en¬ 
trenched. 

It is not helped hy the fact that we still have not 
been told how the’ Government intends to use 
methanol asa substitute for imports. A key point 
in the proposition BP lias put up at great ex- 

f tense, centres on the supply of 800 tonnes a day. 
□r a raft or applications, including methanol as 
nn extender for petrol and diesel. A report from 
the Liquid Fuels Trust Board on such applica¬ 
tion is still awaited. 

Yet in some ways the indecision over the local 
use of methanol (for other than traditional 
purposes) is a blessing in disguise when 
evaluating (he propositions before the 
Government. A thorough analysis of informa¬ 
tion privately and publicly available on the ex¬ 
port issue shows the reported “conflicting 
proposals” to be extremely similar. 


Features of both proposals are: 


• Dependency on the same (ICI) technology: 

■ Significant localshareholdingandcomrotof 
production and marketing: 

■ Marketing potential in Ihc Pacific rim; 

• Associated bounty from extra draw-ofT of 
LPG mid oil condensate; 

• Maximum New Zealand component for 
construction and labour; and 

• Regional and national opportunities. 

What then is required now is die formation of 

a New Zealnnd/multi-national package to get 
cracking producing for a thoroughly proven 
market within three years. 



Whether dial market im nlvcs the use in New 
Zcalami «if Sun unities a day land m» the BP 
scheme) in order i*> achieve'the alleged ecuii- 
oniios of scale. nm*i lie calculated against ihc 
more niudesi plans m provide fur lhe I2ui» 


tonne/day {Petrocorp scheme) export market 
onlv. 

Whatever happens. New Zealand caiiiini 
permit die all.m' to cuiiiiuiic to be shrouded in 
indecision, fantasy.secrecy and piiu.iu'im.i[ii.n 



“When 1 travel, end that's often, I need to be at the right place at the right time 
- everytlme. And: that's with comfort and a little time To catch my breath built-in. 
That's why Atlantic and Pacific Travel is my travel agent. They know the special 
needs of businessmen, whether It be local or international travel. 

You can rely on them everytlme. I do".Selwyn Too good 



Atlantic and PacificTravel 

Bonded member of TAANZ. 


AUCKLAND CITY 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
6 Commerce Streei 
Telephone: 793.105. 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
Ground & 4th Floor,^246 Queen 
Street, Telephone: 33»768. 

; TAURANGA 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
14 Wharf Strife!, 
Telephone: $6.Q22 


WELLINGTON CITY 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
• 79 winis street. •; 
Telephone: 729.539 
Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
FeatherWon Slreel, 
Telephone: 720.539 

LOWER HUTT 

Atlantic Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 


.. . Queens Road, i. 

; ' . , Je!ephoiie:.6B4 r 703* , 
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Trading hours 
issue 

IT IS with regret that I must 
again take issue wilh the thor¬ 
oughly biased reporting of 
Warren Berryman on the 
question ofshop trading hours 
(NBR January 28). Your 
correspondent is simply ill- 
informed. 

I have no idea who gave him 
the information he purports to 
use about Wainuiomata. If he 
cares to check the records he 
will find thalsome. admittedly 
minor, area exemptions have 
been granted. 

The area concept is very 
broad, and some quite so¬ 
phisticated legal arguments 
have taken place around it. 
There are a large number of 
“areas" in the countiy which 
already have Saturday trad¬ 
ing. and (he area concept has 
been used to formalise some 
of these situations, as well as to 
deal with some of the 
specifically legal problems of 
market operations. 

Opinion surveys on their 
own cannot constitute full 
prnor of public demand, and 
of course public demand Is by 
no means an automatic access 
to Saturday open i ng u ndcr the 
legislation. 

When the Wainuiomata 
Merchants Association ap¬ 
plied for Saturday trading 
they did conduct a survey. A 
smaller, admittedly less so¬ 
phisticated survey was also 
conducted by the Shop Em¬ 
ployees Union. In the 
proceedings on the Wain¬ 
uiomata case n leading 
sociologist. Nr Allan Level!, 
gave evidence which threw 
some considerable doubt on 
the validity of the survey used 
by the Merchants Association. 
An informed correspondent 
would have told your readers 
of this fact. 

Berryman states that “its 
reference to the catastrophic 
effect on city retailers was not 
a consideration included in 
the Commissions jurisdiction 
as laid down in the Act." 

“ nder Clause 
■‘Utol(f) the interests of the 
occupiers of other shops" is a 
consideration to which the 
Commission must have 
regard. Counsel for many ap¬ 
plicants have accepted that 
this can include the rights or 
other retailers in nearby areas. 
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Letters 


They have played a major 
role in a number of hearings, 
in particular in Howickvifle. 
In addition to this sub-para- 
graph (e) requires the Com¬ 
mission to have regard to "the 
stability, and orderly econ¬ 
omic planning and develop¬ 
ment of any wider area". 

I am certain that (hose who 
nre the main advocates of Sa¬ 
turday trading are enjoying 
Mr Berrymans tirades in your 
paper. However (hey arc not 
m any way contributing to the 
public debate. 

Rob Campbell 
Industrial Officer 

NZ Shop Employees' 
Industrial Association of 
Workers 

Whirinaki: not 
a choice 

OLIVER Riddell's review of 
conservation issues {NBR 
Outlook. December 17) falsely 
portrays the Whirinaki forest 
issue as n choice between 
saving a native forest and 
“destroying’* the Minginui 
community. 

Minginui is unlike many 
other communities based on 
the exploitation of native fo¬ 
rest in that a Inrge exotic 
plantation has been 
developed locally to provide 
the future timber supply. 

Substitution of the present 
cut with exotic logs will begin 
next year and by 1985 the ex¬ 
otic supply will exceed the 
present cifl. During the sub¬ 
stitution period partially ex¬ 
ploited native forest outside 
the area proposed for reser¬ 
vation anu containing a gross 
snwtog volume of 382,000 
cubic metres is available for 
logging. 

Already more than half of 
the employment at Minginui 
is based on planting and 
tending of exotic plantations, 
deer capture, possum napping 
arid other activities unrelated 
to the logging of native forest.-. 

S Gwennifer Davis 
« National President ■ 
Nati ve Forest Action Cou ncil 

Rail economy 
pros and cons 

I FEEL yourTransport Writer 
is misguided in his belier that 
the solution to the problem of 


inherently uneconomic rail 
passenger services lies in a 
recognition of their social 
value and funding through a 
grant system. (NBR. 
December 17). The evidence 
suggests the social value of 
these services is not accepted 
by those who matter. 

Support is accepted to cor¬ 
rect balance sheet losses for: 

fa) Wellington Suburban 
Services - where losses are less ' 
than the alternative of mo¬ 
torway construction and 
maintenance, etc. 

fb) Geographical necessity 
- for example. West Coast 
and Wairarapa. 

I am sceptical as to whether 
the social obligation of main¬ 
taining the remnants of a long 
distance passenger service is 
accepted for other than rea¬ 
sons of current political 
inguiiy. It is certain a loss of 
$19.2 million cannot be jus¬ 
tified because, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions. rail cannot provide a 
significantly faster service 
than buses. 

Rail today is essentially an 
intermediate mode of tran¬ 
sport suitable for fast, 
frequent inter-city journeys. 
The fact that eight D.A’s 


(standard NZR locomotives) 
consume as much fuel as a 
single bus appears to cripple 
any change o (development in 
New Zealand. 

The fact is irrelevant - few 
rail services in the western 
world would survive if the 
same criterion was applied. 

Trninloads of 500 people 
are not going to happen in 
New Zealand — but do we ask 
for a jumbo’s capacity before 
providing an internal air ser¬ 
vice? 

Inter-city passenger ser¬ 
vices arc profitable in ninny 
nations. European System's 
make losses because or the 
burden of supporting the 
losses on numerous suburban 
services. In the United States 
Amlrak is burdened wilh ab¬ 
solute equipment: the non- 
co-operation and appalling 
track maintenance or many 
private railways and excessive 
manning requirements. 

Losses on NZR services 
have little to do with social 
cost. In fact it is the cost of: 

(I) Using worn-out. ob¬ 
solete and inappropriate 
equipment. Labour intensive 
trains hauled by fuel guzzling 
locomotives are too expensive 


r % 


tn.operate and tm» slim in tv 
real 1stic.ilK prned As ,i |,im 
ditch measure in in.mit.tm 
services loco motives li.tul 
crapped nut railcars | lus 
raises cost in evoi\ area-fuel 
consumption is onK the hum 
blatant. Between (i is home 
and Napier a DA uses 2Jh.7J 
gallons more on overs return 
trip tlun an 88-seate'r railcar 
and 351) trips a year. Ii means 
88.855 extra gallons a year. 

(2) There is the cost nl (lie 
general failure to understand 
the role rail should he playing. 
It is a distinct mode not an 
overgrown bus. 

(3) The cost of administra¬ 
tion and decision-making by a 
headless monster, slow and 
hopelessly unco-ordinated. 

Fast inter-city services have 
long been possible in New 
Zealand. Modern railcars of 
5U/l20-.sciti capacity could 
provide .shuttle services with 
the advantage ofciiy-centre to 
cijy-cenlrc service compared 
wiih the farm-to-farm service 
of airlines. 

Without exceeding 70 mph 
- it would be possible to 
link Christchurch - Tim.iru - 
Dunedin (4.30). Dunedin - 
Gore — Invercargill (2.45). 




Sir" - w 

Auckland - 
1 a u r :i nga ( 3.05). AtKkhll *' 
II.umlioni - Taurangaoi; 

ll»c railcars for [ftjl 
i.tting costs and ahifiiyiZ 

corporate higherspa^ 1 

«:»sS: 

usss-tts: 

service i> therefore pouibk 
! od ay we should k 

weighing up the socialbtBffc 

: ,ml L ' ns,!i of an intended 
transport system based oaf, 
services dependant on m 
si vc Inc I consum ptionwhkhx 
likely to continue to be snbita 
to skyrocketing prices. Wfe 
the conveniently forgoflu 
costs of airport construct^ 
maintenance, safety and a 
traffic control are taken ins 
account it is obvious thaib- 
tern a I air services would k 
regarded as inherently u 
economic, if not anachronsi 
if the logic and account! 
applied m rail services is 
applied to them. 

R F F Mil 
Unemployed Grriun 
Timin 
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Bureaucrats, spinning wheels and tangled skeins 


by Colfn James 
JUST who is running the show 

anuu/av 1 ) 


there's George Chapman 
saying he'll stick around for 
the 1981 election and adding, 
on private radio, that there 
was now a strong group of 
MPs and ministers carrying 
the party principles banner. 

And there’s his best mate, 
the Prime Minister, to whom 
he has just pledged his 
organisation’s loyalty for the 
great battle in 1981, telling us 
that Petrocorp, symbol of state 
bureaucracy, is ahead of BP on 
points in the race for the 
methanol plant. 

Everybody knows that 
politics is the art of the 
hypocritically possible. But 
Lsn l this Petrocorp gag taking 
tilings a bit far? 

it would be if blacks were 
blacks and whiles were whites. 
But, as usual in politics, things 
are not quite what they seem. 
It is possible to construct a 


rational explanation. 

Let us start with the propo¬ 
sition that, despite many brave 
and some rash words about 
making sure the Petrocorp 
bureaucrats do not get their 
hands on Maui gas, it has 
never been seen within the 
Cabinet as completely beyond 
the pale. 

I emote at length from En¬ 
ergy M inister Bill Birch, one of 
the most pro-private sector 
ministers, in an interview Iasi 
year (NBR. Septembers): 

“It is likely that Petrocorp 
will huve a say in all of the 
slices of action. 

“The Government, dealing 
with a resource like Maui, 
needs to be on the inside of the 
operation, particularly in¬ 
volving multinational com¬ 
panies, overseas companies 
ior marketing reasons, and so 
on. 

"The Government would 
want to be involved, to be part 
of the decision-making 
process on prices, production 
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and so on. Petrocorp will be 
playing that role for the 
Government. 

“In addition, it may be in¬ 
volved as an operator and a 
company in its own right, if we 
can’t get satisfactory private 
sector substitution."' 

He defined Petrocorp's role 
“primarily as a catalyst and in 
some cases it will be the group 
that the Government will turn 
to for initial implementation 
— and I stress initial — because 
it’s a matter of great urgency 
that we get on with the task. 

"Obviously something that 
Petrocorp will be able to do is 
to bring together packages 
and start construction and 
letting contracts and so on, 
some of the decisions as to 
operation and final ownership 
being decided while the thing 
is being built." 

This is consistent with 
Birch's comment last Wed¬ 
nesday that Petrocorp would 
be in on the deni somewhere, 
but very much as a minority 


interest in a private sector 
operation. 

It is political realism. The 
MP who boldly declared to 
followers his opposition to the 
involvement of Petrocorp 
missed the point of the 
ideological debate as it'has 
evolved over the past six 
months or so. 

As one of the toughest of the 
backbenchers, Geoff Thomp¬ 
son, put it last year (NBR. 
November 5) in the context of 
the price-fixing Commerce 
Amendment Act, apparent 
anathema to the ann-siate- 
involvemcnl party mood: 

“Pure philosophy must be 
tempered by political prac¬ 
ticality.” 

In other words: purity of 
principles is one thing; inva¬ 
riably putting them into 
practice is another. 

Ho, ho, ho, we've heard it all 
before. One by one, those 
brave souls of the 1960s went 
the same way, practicality 
eventually getting the better of 
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Bill Birch... pro-private sector. 


principle — to the point where 
their star performer, the Prime 
Minister, could be accused of 
socialism in 1978. 

Is that whni is happening 
now? 

Well. no. not really for at 
least, not yet). 

What has happened is that, 

since the heady days of the 
destruction of the Post Office 
courier service a little under a 
year ago. the criterion has 
shifted. 

It is not: does this or that 
decision pm into practice the 
party’s private enterprise, in¬ 
dividual initiative principle? 

It is: in making this or that 
decision, lias the Government 
tested the options against the 
party's principles? 

1 he methanol decision, us it 
appeared to he shaping last 
week, was tested against those 
principles. 

Men like Birch, Warren 
Cooper. Derek Quigley and 
Barry Brill are no natural 
friends of Petrocorp. which at 
times last year was treated in 
somewhat'eavalier fashion — 
hecause it was run by bu¬ 
reaucrats and therefore did 
not fit the party philosophy. 

Another example: the 
decisions announced last 
week on the textile industry. 

Backbenchers 1 spoke to 
were delighted with me tenor 
of the decisions: the throwing 
of the most hopeless bits to the 
wolves; the relaxation of 
licences and opening up of 
intermediate processing units 
to competition, though with a 
high tariff wall; the temporary 
bounty to boost the indigen¬ 
ously-based wool-type section 
of the industry. 

Of course, it is not a model 
competitive private enterprise 
solution and, of course, the 
Government is still to be 
heavily involved. 

But it is a step in what the 
, guardians of the parly's prin¬ 
ciples — which includes those 
informal MP-party networks 
set up at the' conference las} 
year — consider the right di¬ 
rection. 

It is another small step 
down the new path signposted 
in last year's Budget. It Sug¬ 
gests that more small steps are 
likely to be taken as other in¬ 
dustries come up for decision 
later in the year. 

The principle is the econ¬ 
omic one of a degree of inter¬ 
national competitiveness and. 
not the social one of Job 
maintenance. 

Two other examples: ' 

•A pro-competition 
recommendation! is likely 
from the Caucus (the par-. 
Uamentaiiy party)-on towp 
milk supply; 

• Some, mostly younger, 
ministers ate starting to look 
' search in gly at, Their depart: 
wepti' Organisation and ac¬ 


tivities, to see where money 
can be saved or better spent. 

Readers have probably 
seen enough from me on 
Quigley, whose thoughts and 
actions on the organisations 
under his control nave been 
well-publicised ~ most 
recently concerning vehicle 
warrants of fitness and Post 
Office and Housing Corpora¬ 
tion house loan activities. 

So I shall cite instead Justice 
Minister Jim McLay, who, 
with his departmental head, 
John Robertson, has been 
critically examining what his 
department does. 

He is proposing to end, hive 
off or modify a string of 
functions. Among them court 
registration of moneylenders, 
auctioneers, stock exchange 
members, solicitors, pawn¬ 
brokers, newspapers and 
printers. 

McLuy's swapping of the 
sinking fid broadsword of the 
1975-78 Government for the 
scalpel represents a new ap¬ 
proach by a new breed of 
minister. 

As one buck bencher said of 
die textile decisions, "they 
could not have been taken a 
year ago." 

An indication that he was 
right was the ncnr-npologcin 
nature of old guard Lance 
Adains-Schiieider's press sta¬ 
tement on the package -- 
bending over backwards to 
assure loose affected that their 
views had been carelnlh 
considered, that the Govern¬ 
ment move was “caulion%" 
and chut protection remained 
high. 

Things have not aUsas*- 
been going the new breed’s 
way. Parochial interests ml 
across the party grain Iasi 
November to give the Auck¬ 
land City Council abattoir the 
right to auction stock. 

But it is enough to encou¬ 
rage Chapman to say that the 
party’s back-to-basics views 
arc being heeded — and now 
even by the Prime Minister 
himself 1 , who has been in¬ 
creasingly spouting the rhe¬ 
toric onus back benchers. 

1 understand that the Prime 
Minister has become more 
accommodating about the 
role or the party and that at 
this month's executive meet¬ 
ing his lone was conciliatory, 
in contrast with last year’s 
tense affairs. 

With the "join-em"shifthas 
come on the one hand a sof¬ 
tening of hostility among his 
parly critics and on the other a 
new assertiveness on his part. 
In the past couple of months 
he has looked more like the 
, man of 1975-78, as the NBR 
Heylen pool rise reflected last 
:«reek. : ' .* • 

It was perhaps his reascen- 
dcncy that provoked the hys¬ 
teria about Petrocom among 
private enterprisers tearful of 
the old “socialist'' stance. 
(Though they may have had a 
point.,There were some blunt 
words in the caucus, which 
suggests that bits of the un¬ 
reconstructed Prime Minister 
1 may have been showing). 

• $6, in the words of an ap- 
. posite Americanism, the Na¬ 
tional Party Isshowingsigns of 
getting Its act together. . 
Given the party’s legendary 
; ability; to paper oyer cracks, 
this should be no-surprise.' 

' But It raises questions of just 
how much influence the Prime 
Minister will be;a,bli to apply 
.. to such matters as, the deputy 
leadership and tne composi- 
; iiori of .the Cabinet. ; • ' 

. There is a longy<ay to go y et 
' thij;yeiir.. 
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Court hearing precipitates $50million decision"! 


by Warren Berryman 

SFCU Kill BANK liquidator 
Hamid Goodman will decide 
In March IK whether to join or 
take over the S50 million civil 
action against Seenritihunk 
directors and shareholders. 

The action was initiated by 
the Auckland Paraplegic anil 
Physic.illy Disabled Society 
which is working closely with 
the Securiti hank investors, 
consortium. 

On March (.$ the share¬ 
holder defendant;,. includ¬ 
ing the two Governmeni- 
i■wiled insurance ollices. will 


ask the court Tor security for 
legal costs from (he para¬ 
plegics. 

The court hearing will con¬ 
sider also the question of the 
paraplegics bringing a repre¬ 
sentative action on helm If of 
all Sect i riti hank creditors. 

.Security of costs is the 
crunch " issue. The 
consortium's funds are all hut 
exhausted. Legal costs, win or 
lose, probably would total at 
least $500,000 if the case went 
only us lur us the Supreme 
Court. 

The consortium has been 
pressing the liquidator in join 


or lake over the paraplegic Vs 
action and pay legal costs Irom 
creditors' funds. 

If the liquidator joins or 
takes over the action, the 
security ol costs question and 
the matter of a single action 
representing all creditors 
becomes a nun-issue. 

If lie doesn't and the court 
demunds security of costs 
Irom the paraplegics. there 
seems no way they could come 
up with the money. Three 
years of work would go down 
the drain along with much of 
the consortium’s credibility 


and all its money levied from 
creditors. 

But if the action went ahead 
without security lor costs and 
the shareholders won the ease, 
they could he $5fl(UHX) or so 
out'of pocket for a case they 
successfully defended. 

Goodman is in something 
of n cleft slick. He was elected 
liquidator by a majority of 
creditors led by the consor¬ 
tium. At (hat meeting, credi¬ 
tors voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of a resolution that*the 
liquidator he directed to lake 
over or join the paraplegic's 
action. 


If the consortium is not in¬ 
formed soon that the liquid.i- 
toi intends taking ova iIn¬ 
action. it has enough cicditoi 
votes to call lot .mothci 
creditors' meeting .uni pci- 
haps win cnotieh siippou n, 
force Good mail's ham I 
Goodman as liquid. Uni. 
must act in the interests »«f all 
cicditois not just the con¬ 
sortium. Me must lu- sine the 
odds of winning the $50 mil¬ 
lion action are f.ivoiu.ihlc 
before risking a luiihci 
S5INMNN) or so ol cicdilois 
money m a legal battle 

lo make tile decision In- 
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' % i'll iniciiiiipleicd. * 

iiucsiigatoiv r-L. {li 
and Mike Watsonurcguhjl! 

mg inloiillation furC«wdn a j 
umlci the direction W J 
sciinw legal counsel. T J 

I llOII1.lv ; 

I hiunas will rcaimniflii 
whether l■I'odiiiunslluuldai! 
■'I'vad with the ajj; 
Sccuritikink's committee ,< 
inspect it m wi|| ih vn he add 
l»*i then a|>pio\;i|. 

II is likely the convuL^ 
Wl, l I**-' informed ,i 

r mod man's deciMDil lute ih-! 

moii ill. both (o preclude ih 

pussilnlits ol ihom i-jig!: 

anoilicr creditors meetiiux): 
to help them prepare lorcj 
-March I court case. 

I he paraplegic's jifc 
seeks redress from the shin 
holders beyond the mo. 
boiuuls olTho limited link , 
concept. In most a*;, 
limited liability cnnipunrrJ 
its shareholders are hnNtp'- : 
tip lo the limits «f i 
company's capital. Sw 
libank. saul in have f. 
ir.idme at (Ik- MHO nul, 
level, fi.ul a capital nfaohi 
million. 

I lie paiaplegit’s u* 
based on secti«>ns ol ikck 
sn|\ eney Act and ( mii|ur. 
Act. depends mi provinjif 
ilie shareholder knn»V 
and vsillingly allowed ik 
com pans In sol ieiiand/i'iid 
fuinls 11 mti the public eh. 
their company wasinuNci 
pay thesedeht's«»irtliodiKd* 

I lie paraplegics allegeif-, 
some uijjoi * Sccuinihr * 1 
sliarehokleis met to diwv 
their company's insnTvency 
May of l*> 7 fi and then u< 
tin tied to accept million'«; 
dollai.s from the public urn* 
llie crash in December I'M • 
It also alleges that A*? 
shareholders allowed 4 *. 
names to be used on Sceurv 
libank advertisements I* 
funds thus giving Secun- 
libank an image cm w-*? 
reliability, and .substance. 
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Economic puzzles trap an unwary public 


Economics Correspondent 

A READER -like most of us- 
is puzzled by the phenomenon 
orinflaiion and wonders why 
Ministers of Finance start with 
the preconception (hat our 
currency is worthless, then 
proceeds to aggravate matters 
E> with all the powers at their 
command?” 

When oil prices went up. 
bringing the danger ol 
inflation, extra taxation was 
put on petrol to increase the 
danger of inflation still further 
<md our reader asks: 

“Why not take the follow¬ 
ing measures?" 

• When import prices go up 
by. say, 20 per cent, why not 
increase the value of the New 
Zealand dollar by 20 percent? 
Our export prices would go up 
by only 5 per cent, so there 
would need to be import con¬ 
trols to reduce our consump¬ 
tion - “but we will not be 
importing inflation.” 

■ When import prices go up 


20 per cent and export prices 
by 5 per cent, increase the 
value of the New Zealand 
dollar by 5 per cent. That 
would require no import con¬ 
trols, but would import some 
itiflaiion. 

“What our Finance Minis¬ 
ter would do in these circum¬ 
stances would be to devalue to 
New Zealand dollars by lOpcr 
cent to ensure there was a lotof 
inflation,” our reader says. 

"In other words, if the 
Ministers of Finance were to 
be positive about our currency 
and act towards it beinga hard 
currency, then uftcr a short 
time il will become so. They 
need to think in the opposite 
directions. 

Our reader also wunts to 
know why we pay taxes? “1 can 
see that m the past il was the 
only way for the Government 
to raise money, hut it is not so 
today," he writes. 

"The country produces a 
certain quantity of products 
each year and a certain 


quantity of services. The 
producers produce income 
but the services don't. 

“At present both are taxed 
and we have taxes being raised 
to pay teachers. Tor instance, a 
salary which is then taxed. 
Taxes are being used to pay 
taxes . . . why have taxes? 
Why cannot the Government 
create enough money to 
provide services based on h 
proportion of the products of 
thecountry. . .?" 

The simple answer to these 
questions is that politicians 
mid theirudvisorsdo not know 
as much about huw an econ- 
* omy works as they like lo huve 
thcpuhlic think. 

Government ministers are 
in u position to educate the 
public about (lie com plexity of 
the economy and the iradc- 
olTs involved in making 
policy. But they prefer lo take 
advantage of the public's ig¬ 
norance of economics to pre¬ 
sent an over-simple view of 
how things work, creating 


myths to justify decisions that 
are taken. 

Most people And it difficult 
to admit ignorance. And the 
public seems lo prefer lo be 
baffled by economic ar¬ 
guments even when they do 
not make logical sense."Un¬ 
merited faith is placed in our 
leaders to use economic tools 
properly. 

But it lakes very little 
economics training to'see that 
the Government often in¬ 
volves itself in logical incon¬ 
sistencies. 

A favourite justification for 
just ahout every government 
policy is that it will cure, or at 
least'control, inflation. Mea¬ 
sures from wage control and 
devaluation to the lifting of 
price controls have heen vet¬ 
ted us ways of slowing down 
the rate oT price increases. 

But the description of the 
problem of inflation is not as 
simple as it is often presented. 
It is usually implied that the 
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When Henderson & Pollard first 
began exporting plywood to Australia four 
years ago, marketing manager David Stone 
soon learnt that ships were only part of 
the Union Company service. 

"Before we even got to the shipping 
stage" he said "Union Company came to 
learn about the product we made; they 
advised us on their specialised packing 
methods, showed us how we could cut 
freight costs - all off their own bat.” 

"As a major trans Tasman exporter 
we've been able to depend on Union 
Company to ensure rapid regular service 
to all our Australian customers.” 

"Sure, it hasn’t all been plain sailing, 
but I can say this - Union Company 
people have always done well by us.” 



is that objective of controlling 
inflation in to keep nil prices 
fficuli stable, hut the politically 
id the minded government minister 
to be is mainly interested in what is 
ar- happening to consumer 
ey do prices. 

:■ Un- Most of those electing the 
in our Government lo office are only 
: tools directly A flee ted by rises in 
prices on consumer items, 
little They monitor changes in the 
:c that consumer price index to judge 
n in- the Government’s ability to 
incon- control prices. 

Rises in import prices, cx- 
lon port prices, wages and salaries 
nment or an y other prices only 
or at influence the consumer price 
Men- index indirectly. 

?n@ Q of When the Government.says 

■n v ls l ry in £ lo eonlro1 prices, 

down ' ,s inlcrcsl in controlling 
, inflation is probably a secon- 

LS ' Jury objective. The first ob- 
of the jcclivc is in keep balance of 
not as payments deficit under cun- 
ented. i nil. 

1,11 lhc Extra taxation was put on 
petrol ns a way of discouraging 
_ the consumption of petrol and 
m in turn. I lie consumption of oil 
imports. Revaluing the New 
_ Zealand dollar would force 

r the Government to introduce 

regulations to control the im¬ 
portation of oil. going .igninst 
latest moves to reduce import 
controls. 

Also, direct control of im¬ 
ports would make it dilticull 
h»r our Government tmisk for 
less protection when it comes 
to the products we export to 
other countries. 

In the end. whether New 
Zealand has a soft currency or 
a hard currency is not directly 
determined ' hs the 
Government's ’ a nil ude 
towards devaluation of 
inflation. It depends on 
whether this countn can 
deliv er I he tioods. and whether 
there cun Be increases in the 
volume of output. 

We cannot expect output to 
expand until the Government 
leurns to set clear economic 
objectives and applies the 
available economic in¬ 
struments to achieve them. 
While the Government con¬ 
tinues to spend its time treat¬ 
ing economics us u public 
reunions exercise, it makes it 
more difficult to know which 
way the economy is heading. 

I axes are one reason 
governments have been able 
to survive, despite bad econ¬ 
omic policy making. Because 
income taxes are paid on a 
progressive scale. wage 
inflation brings the Govern¬ 
ment revenue gains without it 
ever need ing to be seen to raise 
tuxes. 

This cIlea of inflation on 
the progressive income tax' 
scale is cal led:fiscal: drug. Y 

• Mn resultofflscaldrag, the 
Government has Been uble to 
increase its spending in real 
terms every year, without 
asking . voters - whether they 
want more public goods and 
• . ' services. 

•'' • There are iyiupy Olh^r wavs 

•the. Government could 
finance its' activities, it could 
■ irtirodueejj minjbeir pf duties 
applied wheri .tltillncinl irflnr‘ 
sqclkms (nkc, n|ucei.-j(. tfujd 
v, [run. lot (cries. it, c<5Uld. Create' 
jnioriey.. (l; ctjlild; run profit. 
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In 80 chapters and 264 I net 
filled pages, lawyer Peter Clyno 
hits the tex man where it hurts 
- (n hn pocket. Frem this hook 
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land sometimes not so legal! 
ways ol boating the fiscal fiend 
Hera are just some ot the 
chapters Irom this li/noly, am I 
totally topical baoV. - specially 
adapted to N.Z. conditions by d 
lop N.Z. ia» lawyer. 
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Trans-Tasman links, long-term benefits obscurej paternalistic push for higher liquor prices 

Iiy John Draper and Colin New Zealand'* own indux- partner. though ihc Tusman common external tariff. undermine n.s chances nl mh> Ausiraha li.rccj ihe pawm O IX 


liy John Draper and Colin 
Jumcs 

MON I MS of "sc rubai ll mg’" 
.ire over for ollici.ilt on both 
oiks of the I iiMiinn who have 
been preparing for the 
I r.iser-Muldoon Nal'iu sum- 
inii hum month. 

I'lus week departmental 
duels w ill meet in C anberra lo 
iiiul ilie must rewarding paths 
across ihe once-rugged hill 
a hi ii try of die New Zealand 
■\iisir.iha live Trade 
Xercemeiit. 

Whichever way they go. 
they will sooner or later en- 
coiiiiier an insurmountable 
barrier ■ die political fence. 

When Nal'ta was born 15 
years ago. die Australian and 
New Zealand economies were 
more in nine. But no longer. 

During the 1970, Aiisirulia 
developed an industrial stra¬ 
tegy lied to jn internalimi;d 
trade policy of i in purling 
dien ii is cheaper nulo so and 
ma an lad tiring when n is mu. 

Some Australian manulhc- 
uirets were severely battered 
.is ta rills against cheap 
South-east Asian imports 
shopped. The backlash 
wounded Nafla. special I v 
New Zealand garment 
makers 


Nev\> Zealand's own indus¬ 
trial strategy is barely taking 
sluipe. There were signs of 
following die Australian lead 
in last years Budget with 
provision for manufacturers 
to get import Iicenees for 
components to be used in 
products primarily for export 
where the domestic alterna¬ 
tive made the final product 
uncompetitive. 

And die question for Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon at the 
March summit is: Does New 
Zealand waul lo catch Aus¬ 
tralia up. with implications for 
domestic industrial strategy, 
or will it become the Aus¬ 
tralian '“West Coast"? 

Despite months of work by 
ollicial.s there are lew hard 
lieu res to base unv decision on. 
[Tie short-term disadvantages 
are ntoreeasilv qtinntiliable in 
terms of higher unem¬ 
ployment and the growth of 
Sydney as New Zeal ami's 
foil nil-largest eilv. 

I lie long-term benefits tire 
harder to see. 

MiR tiiulerMands the Aus¬ 
tralian viewpoint is to allow 
New Zealand to choose what it 
wants to do. The Australians 
are becoming more interested 
in South-east Asia u.s a trading 


partner, though the Tasman 
neighbours are still each 
others largest customer for 
manufactured goods. 

The Australian generosity 
will not make die Now 
Zealand task any easier. Some 
options, a customs union for 
one. have already been dis¬ 
missed u.s unsuitable and the 
common external tarilf con¬ 
cept is not a favoured starter 
alone. 

Attempts to quantify the 
effects of any option on New 
Zealand agriculture, industry 
and trade have been judged 
not worth the effort. 

Lessons have been learned 
from such attempts preceding 
(lie formation of the European 
Ifeononiic Conimunity. 

What were expected to he 
winners have turned out to be 
losers, and vice-versa. 

Thus, the tlirust of the 
study, at least at the New 
Zealand end. has been quali¬ 
tative. not quantitative: the 
considerations which must be 
weighed with each option. 

Thus, the prime ministerial 
discussions next month may 
have an important hearing oh 
the shape ofthis year's Budget. 

This applies "particulurly if 
there is a move towards a 


common external laritf. 
thought in some quarters to be 
essential if a substantial free¬ 
ing of trade is to be achieved. 

Up to now free trade has 
concentrated on items in 
which (lie two countries are 
complementary. 

The next step, so far shied ai 
by both countries under Naf¬ 
la. would logically he towards 
free trade in what would as a 
result become competitive 
industries in both countries - 
logically to be followed by a 
shakeout of the uncompetitive 
on whichever side of the Tas¬ 
man they happen to be. 

But manufacturers have 
objected thin this should not 
occur unless they are com¬ 
peting on something like 
equal terms - in access u> raw 
materials or components. Idr 
example. 

This may seem a relatively 
simple problem - until the 
question of third countries is 
considered. 

Agreeing a higher lariIV on 
certain raw' material; 
produced in Australia as the 
price of easier access to the 
Australian market may not 
only alfect the compeiitivc- 
ness of the New Zealand 
product in Australia but also 
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undermine its chances of suc¬ 
cess elsewhere. 

The complexity nf this issue 
is frightening. 

Must politicians usually 
duek such questions. 

But theiv .ire urn many 
carrots and sticks for the New 
Zealand poluieians in duek 
this lime. 

Australia is rapidly 
developing Made with its 
.South-east Asian neighbours 
to the north - particularly the 
live eountris in the Asean 
grouping (Association <<t 
South-east Asian Nations). 

If Australia sees its oppor- 
uinilies there as greater than 
the prospects of trade expan¬ 
sion across the I asman. it will 
be templed to make trade 
concessions. 

Scope for a closer trading 
arrangement in the future 
would thus he likely to he 
reduced. 

This may prove, in fact, to 
be New Zealand's last chance 
lor a good long while to get 
closer lo Australian market. 

On the other hand, there are 
opportunities lor co-opcra- 
lion in marketing in third 
countries - particularly in 
primary products. In an in¬ 
dustrialised world becoming 
increasingly heleagured In- 
fast-developing Korean and 
Taiwan*. and historically 
hostile to free trade ill 
agricultural products, joining 
forces with Australia makes 


Paper costs 
newspaper 

NEWSPAPER publishers 
face ever-increasing costs for 
raw materials. 

And they foresee no im¬ 
mediate improvement to a 
tight newsprint supply situa¬ 
tion. 

According to the News¬ 
paper Publishers Assoi in- 
lion. Insman Pulp and Paper 
is about seven to eight weeks 
behind with deliveries. ‘ 

The Printing Ink Manufac¬ 
turers Association (PIMA) 
predicts rises in the cost of 
priming inks of some 20 per 
cent. 

According to PIMA: "The 
source of rapid escalation in 
raw material costs can be di¬ 
rectly traced to (he Opoc price 
hikes of recent limes. Almost 
all ink making raw materials 
are oil related directly or in¬ 
directly.” 

Current stock levels should 
tide the industry over lor a lew 
months, but then the increases 
will be felt. 

Publishers have been 
struggling with increased 
labour costs, and film prices go 
up around 200 per cent in 
April. 

It is not surprising there 
has been speculation that 
publishers may raise the cost 

20c *ly newspapers 10 around 

There is also speculation 
that Tasman will force the 
issue over supply contracts to 
gain increases in the domestic 
price lor newsprint. 

Tasman says in its 1979 
annual report: "Despite sur¬ 
charges granted by the NPA in 
recent years, the newsprint 
pnee in New Zealand has 

neither kept pace with the CPI 

nor even with [he coyer price 
for newspapers". 1 : . 

The company is likely to . 
pay even more for its raw 
materials, Iri 1955 the Forest 
Service signed a 25-year con¬ 
tract to supply Tasman with¬ 
standing trees at $0.88 a cubic 
metre.: ' „ . ■ : 

■ /rhjs pHce has. been-lifted 
since. th4n ; 'to $l,06;a cubic 
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begmwuh.wa„ii„u lo i dr ^ 
u New Zealand qu«tjj 
hcl*c turning its attend 
elsewhere. 


by Warren Berryman 


There is an unstated as¬ 
sumption that the Govern- 

el\e where.* ” mm THE childlike New Zealand menthassome son of superior 

Hm. apparently it h m r, «-*il«en is thought to be out to rationality and temperance to 

to New V, f I' r „ skf !“ destroy himself with booze - l ' s ,rom ? ureclv «- 

iuddmg .in u t wha?:^ unless the paternalistic stale But liquor interests are 
new ivl.tuoi sh n sh .r? saves him from himself. <^mg Von Dadelszcn s 

developed X-r5 d y And the means of saving proposals seriously and are 
7 , r nitlc ; him 1 ’ Pricing liuuor beyond holding lobbying teams of 

s| cilium bom lining nothing. i], e consumer’s^ reach with their own. (Which must 

,i lc n"u'SrinSSr T'V « ddilional ,ax nnd thcn con ' f urlher ALE C's cause, lobby- 

iml .irr.tnj.inu.nl shock! ning , he pu b1tc into believing mg expenses will find their 


fall. ~ «» 

< Mice i hat is done - undin,! ‘"J 
(••nearly in say whether h<|[ 

be done next month - th cll . 
will no doubt he hard h/ “ 
gaming over detail. . 

I lie question facing ty 
politifians has two principj: * 
eleineiits. .short-term uas! 
and long-term benefits, j r\ 

Oflicials m some depr- 7. 

menis. .mare that they haut-i p 

live with ’ tie. I 1 

“constit rictick's", have four.'' 
it easier ii> concent rate on if;. * a 

first, which tan he quantik 1 - ^ 

to some extent, than i l : 0 
second, which are viniuL 
unquaniiliablc. A 

Politieians. faced with; 
ck-tlion in 1 vs o years and eir. ^ 

three years after that, t, 
malls wouUl share this v k,: 

seivatimi. 

Hut some of the prts. u 

Cabinet are more euncut.. 
with ideology thansliort-u. - m 

eleeiuml considerations.It. ov 

act ol'lailh is ieqHiredu*i«- 
a decision, it is more likcbi 
come n*»\v than Ibr stiincw: ”• 

past. ‘ l 

_ sci 

pushing up 5 

prices? I 

metre. But it’s still loo low 1 ' 
the f orest Service could * 
asking a lot higher by ihc^ 
of this year. « 

Sonic sources suggest _ 

price eouhl go as high a*p 
cubic metre. tM 

flic /V,-h- /inland liny 
agi icullural eorresp^: 
recently reported that a iu.' 
tonne shipment of raw 
pine was due to leave Wh* 
garei for .lapitu. ,hc . g" 
thought l»» be among Hie 
exported by formers a*"": 
own account • wwsanajjj 

through Fletchers as iisap ( 

Ihc price - Sll ■ £.• 
metre - is expected to ca ( 
ripples iiround lh c V ! 
ami could lead to an , 
the-hoard rise m ^ j 

1 This must force ‘he 
negotiations between i® j 
ami the publishers; i: 

But NPA executive^ , 

Michael Thompsonsawr. 
Ushers were not ; 

volved in conirael. ' 

lions with Tasman, nw «. 

the subject on the a S c[, j 
the March annual m**®? 
the association. .■*,,^ , 
Thompson said ne { 
heard of publishers wb° J f . 
thinking of poUg! . 

[i 

Independent. 

Limited group j-. 

rector Alan BnnwJjjJ f : 

soaring cost M 

the industry. rj 

the po&sibJliiy of f;,P rlc 5 i' ; 

would be ludk^vs i,; 

;■ >le tmw there?i 

riiediatcplans 

But if.would nO‘?^ p SiiftW; f 
some publish^ [\ 

of suen n: moye.v-w j 

on today,.could. | 

. the: eireclSipf .M^joM. 

ltiokingalw^pS!«i 


this added tax burden had no 
effect on the cost of living by 
removing liquor from the 
consumer price index so il 
won’t show up in inflation 
statistics, the eitizen can be 
saved. 

These assumptions and 
solutions to the "liquor prob¬ 
lem" are suggested bv the Al¬ 
coholic Liquor Advisory 
Council (ALEC). 

ALEC has been lobbying 
Parliamentarians with a 
booklet produced by research 
officer Jane Von Dudelszen. 

Liquor interests fear 
ALEC’s arguments might he 
welcomed by a tax-hungry 
Government anxious to 
reduce the delicit needed lo 
keep Government expendi¬ 
ture at half this country's 
Gross National Product. 

These interests arc for¬ 
mulating arguments of their 
own. 

Von Dudckszen’s 15-page 
study, distributed among 
Parliamentarians and other 
"interested parties", is a cur¬ 
sory look at "solutions" lo 
liquor problems around the 
world - prohibition, restric¬ 
tions on advertising, regulated 
dosing hours, and so on. 

Throughout the study is the 
underlying assumption that 
ordinary ‘mortals know not 
their own best interests, and 
left to their own devices, will 
self-destruct on alcohol. 


further ALEC’s cause: lobby¬ 
ing expenses will find their 
way into the retail price of 
liquor). 

Von Dadclszen has noted 
that governments have for 
centuries taxed liquor us a 
lucrative source or revenue. 
Thus the price of liquor is 
influenced by taxation rather 
than production costs. 

The effect of price on con¬ 
sumption has been inves¬ 
tigated more thoroughly than 
any aspect of consumption, 
she said. 

Insisting that consumption 
is affected by price. Von 
Dadelszcn mentions an¬ 
omalous cases where liquor 
has not been pricc-clustic 
(such as in Ireland, where in¬ 
creased prices did not curb 
beer consumption, or in 
France, where wine con¬ 
sumption was similarly 
unaffected). 

Von Dadelszcn mentioned 
the possibility of increased 
liquor prices causing (he poor 
lo cut back on expenditure on 
essentials, rather than take a 
cut in the liquor bill. 

She acknowledged that 
steep price increases might 
lead to the use of drugs, 
smuggling or home brew to 
avoid high taxes on alcohol. 

But .site concluded that 
booze prices should be in¬ 
dexed to the average income 
and suggested that increased 
prices through increased tax¬ 
ation could be made more 
politically palatable by 
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removing alcohol from the 
CPI. 

This would preclude 
workers from asking for 
higher wages to pay the in¬ 
creased price uf liquor, she 
suggested. 

Thu Statistics Department, 
which produces the CPI bas¬ 
ket of consumer goods, is 
working on a new basket to he 
completed this year. 

It is understood Statistics 
lias been asked on more than 
one occasion to drop this or 
that item from theCPi basket, 
in most cases those items have 
been'subjccl to price increases 
by indirect taxation. 

But, it is also understood 
that Statistics has resisted such 
requests lo manipulate the 
CPI basket to dissuade the 
public from believing that 
inflation has not been effected 
by these measures. 

Statistics has been made 
uware of ALEC’s proposal to 
linker with the CPI basket. 
Informed sources say the idea 


found scant favour with the 
department. 

And ALAC chairman Sir 
Leonard Thornton has said he 
thought the idea 
“impracticable." 

Tnni brings the argument 
back to the question of raising 
liquor prices as a means to 
control consumption. 

Lion Breweries Spokesman 
Des Fitzgerald said he fell 
pricing bail some effect on 
consumption, but was only 
one factor. 

Beer consumption was 
down 10 per cent over the past 
three years - down 4 percent 
last year — and was expected 
to be down a further 4 percent 
this March year, he said. This 
could have os much to do with 
New Zealand's changing 
drinking patterns and means 
of taxing different alcoholic 
beverages ns' it did with price 
for liquor in general. 

Fitzgerald pointed out that, 
the cost for raw alcohol was 
only S8.97 a litre if one bought 
cheap sherry. $14 a litre with 


cider. $31 a litre with hulk ta¬ 
ble wine. $70 n litre with 
Scotch, and $30 a litre if 
bought in jugs of beer. 

Beer, wns loosing out to 
cheap wine in the taxation 
.stakes. Fitzgerald said. 

He said he doubled higher 
prices would curb consump¬ 
tion in the population ut large. 
It might have a slight effect 
among the poorer classes he 
said. 

Already pubs in working 
class areas were doing less 
business as evidenced by those 
pubs coming into "Lion’s 
overdue debtors lists recently, 
he said. 

"We’re not worried about 
ALEC. But are they acting in 
the right role? They were not 
set up with the drinkers' 
money to enforce prohibition. 
How much more moderate 
would thev have us become?” 
Fitzgerald asked, 

New Zealand Wine and 
Spirits Ltd manttging director 
Doug Myers .said of ALEC’s 
proposal: "1 dislike the pa¬ 


ternalistic attitude behind this 
sort of socialistic urirc/distn. 
Unless we relieve the strains of 
mud cm lile people will con¬ 
tinue to drink.” 

Myers said he doubted that 
liquor was price clastic, that 
increased prices would lead to 
home brew as it did in Scan¬ 
dinavia. and that price in¬ 
creases would just mean that 
the poor would cut back un 
essentials. 

Government was screwing 
duwn the liquor industry with 
price control nnd increasing 
the price of liquor with lax, 
Myers said. 

There is a school that holds 
that in times of economic un¬ 
certainty, when man feels he 
cannot determine his future 
by rational decision-making, 
he will turn to mysticism, 
religion, gambling, nnd 
liquor. 

Had Von Dadelszcn chosen 
this theory, its aHrnctiveness to 
Government may have been 
less. 
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Report wavers ’twixt realism and optimism j Analysing annual accounts: General Finance 

^ .... i . .niliiu Uni* in nlipr the nirlim. The ANZ offt 


GROWTH Opportunities In 
Hew Zealand is a mixture of 
development “opportunities" 
and a list of me country's 
“resources”. 

The latter does not neces¬ 
sarily include the former, 
particularly in areas where 
present technology is 
insufficient to exploit the re¬ 
source. 

The book took several 
months to compile, with the 
assistance of numerous public 
servants and others who gave 
advice and contributions, ac¬ 
cording to the foreword hy 
Minisierol’Niiiiomil Develop¬ 
ment. Bill Birch. 

In agriculture, energy, hor¬ 
ticulture. forestry, anil some 
sections of manufacturing the 
survey makes suggestions 
about farther development of- 
existing activities and lists 
potential investment oppor¬ 
tunities. . 

The horticulture section, lor 
example, refers to ndditionnl 


processing of present fruit and 
vegetable crops. The added 
value in export markets is said 
to olfset the extra costs in¬ 
volved. Less familiar plants 
arc given a place: 
“Persimmons, red guava, 
tropical guava, sour cherries, 

J mines. Asian pears, grapes, 
oquals and figs are some of 
the contenders for fature ex¬ 
ports. But the list does not end 
there. Melons, macadamia 
nuts, casana, babaco, and 
cherimoya are some or the 
multitude or fascinating pos¬ 
sibilities." 

Positive thinking is an ad¬ 
mirable virtue, but it can also 
lead to the trap or undcr- 
siatemenl untJ unrculistic 
thinking. 

The survey says that there 
will be a delay before the full 
benefits of on investment will 
show in horticulture, “as with 
any industry". 

Returns for kiwifruit, 
feijoas and persimmons, 
"might be" as long as five to 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week, appraises the share market and 
analyses com pany accounts. 
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"Umltlssa opportunities"... Instils falsa security. 


seven years. Nut trees, ac¬ 
cording to the survey “may" 
lake even longer. 

There are no “mights" or 
“mays" about it. Those crops 
will lake at least the time in¬ 
dicated to provide a return. 

Similar critical comments 
can be applied to other sec¬ 
tions of the survey, although it 


does provide an almost ex¬ 
haustive list of resources. 
Whether they ore 
“opportunities” is another 
matter. 

A better balance between 
positive thinking, optimism, 
and a realistic approach to the 
resources would improve the 
text 

The section on minerals has 
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curious examples of the point 
just made. 

Opporlunilics in non- 
ni cm lie minerals are sinl 
to include asbestos, sulphur, 
the C'hnthnn islands pcai 

deposits (which contain 
montunwux). ami phospho¬ 
rites. 

The Chmhams neul depo¬ 
sits arc “suitable" for the ex¬ 
traction of montun wax. but 
(hesurvey fails to mention that 
considerable work husnlrcndy 
been done on the deposit. 

That point would not lake 
the peal out of a list of 
“opportunities”, but the ad¬ 
ditional in format ion would 
round out the document. 

A similar comment applies 
to the sulphur deposits near 
Taupo. The survey soys that 
technical problems associated 
with recovery have not been 
overcome. 

The technical problems 
may be overcome in fature as 
extraction methods improve, 
but is this an “opportunity" or 
a “resource”? Detailed inves¬ 
tigation has already been 
done. 

We come back to the struc¬ 
ture of the book. 

The report then says “in 
future it may be practicable to 
mine these large seabed re¬ 
serves” (of phosphorite 
nodules on the seafloor 
between the Chuthums and 
the South Island). 

That is valid, but does it add 
much to a book concerned 
with “growth opportunities"? 

The report is on sounder 
ground when it deals with 
energy prospects and manu¬ 
facturing. 

I But the manufacturing sec¬ 
tion still uses unrealistic Inn- 
Ruaee, ' 


chapters and the follow 
thoughts are only rew2; 
live or the limitless pouM 
tics'Wrt emphasis” 
Official documents wfa 
refer to “limitless opp«w 
tics are good for the ndfe’ 
morale, but they ran also* 
still a feeling of false lean* 
T he country has a goodi 
lure provided we can » 
tlirough the next Few yog* 
reasonable shape, but onhi 
people and policies laktV 
count of the problems, andi 
the need to work atecontc, 
development. 

Anyone who thinks lie 
arc "limitless opportune 
available, and who fails i 
consider othcrcounlries'in! 
policies, the need forveqj' 
pliisiicnlcd marketing, t' 

I.tihiI lii’n'uillillmn nn.1 *■ 


lemul deregulation, and t- 
abilitv to deliver the 


“Many of the products that 
could Be mnile in New 
Zealand or further developed 
are referred to in oilier 


ability to deliver the Djf 
products on time at thei£ 
priee. is thinking postil 
and is optimistic, but aboc. 
realistic. 

On balance, the sunrcyL 
excellent material, sontn 
statements, and (in places)! 
air of excessive optimism 

Now thejob is to exploit 
“opportunities” c 
“resources". Once again< 
come back to some awti 
a (ion on development r> 
investment. 

Both aspects of c 
country’s future are wk 
proud. (Even the growthv 
vey was overseen by on¬ 
line committee on Naur:. 
Development” - Bill Bis 4 
words). 

We have “Investment l: 
its” “Planning Cowt^' 
govern men i departments* 
liuuul “development" cf." 
oils and committees, but' 
have to set up an “®H; 
committee to produce ah' 
Oh, far an Indus:- 
Development Corpoajf* 
(s ecNBR November5,o' 1 


THE takeover bid from the 
National Bank/Todd Motors 
consortium for General Fin¬ 
ance Ltd highlights a point 
of financial disclosure in 
General’s annual report. 

Analysts have suspected 
that the value of the Group 
Rentals subsidiary is higher 
than the entry in the con¬ 
solidated accounts. 

The annual report, perhaps 
by coincidence, confirms that 
belief, when considered 
together with the terms of the 
offer. 

Chairman A H Armour says 
the company rejected a bid of 
$9 million for Group Ren¬ 
tals from the British company. 
Electronic Rentals Ltd. 

“This figure was well below 
your directors valuation and 
the price arrived at by the in¬ 
dependent valuer". 

Armour does not mention 
the Group Rentals' valuation 
in his review. There is no state¬ 
ment of the figure in the ac¬ 
counts. apart from u change to 


depreciation polic/ on rental 
TV sets. 


TV sets. 

It is understood that the 
valuation was in the region of 
SI5 million.. 

If that assessment is correct, 
there is an interesting coin¬ 
cidence with the terms of the 
Black Horse Finance Ltd oner 
(Black Horse is the National 
Bank and Todd Motors vehi¬ 
cle). 

At $15 million (again as¬ 
suming that figure is the cor¬ 
rect “private 1 ^ valuation of 
Group Rentals) there is a gap 
of $6 million above the Elec¬ 
tronic Rentals offer, which 
would be added to General 
Finance's shareholders fands. 

Apart from business as¬ 
sociated with rental and some 
leasing, there are few hidden 
reserves in a finance company. 
Term finance deals are pieces 
of paper with fature income 
allowed for in the accounts. 
They contain interest and 
similar revenue at a fixed rate, 
and therefore the eirnings 


have a direct relationship to 
the assets. 

You do not get more 
“production” or “sales" from 
a term finance deal, unlike 
plant and machinery in a 
manufacturing organisation, 
although you can improve 
overhead efficiency to some 
extent. 

The situation changes in 
rental business, a point indi¬ 
rectly noted when General 
Finance altered its deprecia¬ 
tion policy (the rental equip¬ 
ment is included in the books 
at cost, so the new "disposal 
values” can be taken as a 
hidden reserve). 

General Finance's sha¬ 
reholders funds were 
$ 19,304,000 at the October 31 
balance date. 

Add another $6 million and 
we get $25,304,000. 

Black Horse is offering 
$2.30 cash for the 10,905,000 
$1 shares on issue at balance 
date. That includes the Na¬ 
tional Bank’s present holding 


which will be sold to Black 
Horse. 

Would you believe that the 
total offer price (or “value” of 
General Finance) is therefore 
$25,081,000, almost the same"* 
as the $25,304,000 calculated 
earlier? 

Earnings per share in the 
latest year were 33.3 cents. 
Divide that into $2.30 and you 
get 6.9, say 7, which is a rea¬ 
sonable multiple for a finance 
company. 

All this may be coincidence, 
but whether it is coincidence 
or a finely pitched bid, the 

P oint remains that General 
inance has a subsidiary 
which, on its own admission 
has a value higher than that 
given in the accounts. 

The consortium is paying 
“goodwill" of $6 million on 
the October 31 figures, alth¬ 
ough the “goodwill" is 
something of a misnomer in 
this case. 

The picture after deduction 
of General Finance’s goodwill 


does little to alter the picture, 
because this amount relates to 
the excess over book value 
paid for assets acquired in the 
past. 

■ It is interesting to note that 
when General Finance ac¬ 
quired in 1975 the balance of 
tne shares not already owned 
in Group Rentals, goodwill 
jumped from $118,000 to 
$1,398,000. 

Perhaps the various 
“goodwills" have a “real" 
value. Group Rentals’ value 
can be looked at another way. 

The ANZ bank is offering 
an effective $1’.75 for UDC 

shares(il is immaterial that the 

market expects at least a 25 
cents “stag” gain on ANZ 
shares.) 


The ANZ offer is approx¬ 
imately the same as UDC’s 


asset backing a share, after 
allowance for an increase in 
reserves in the current term. 

But UDC has only a partial 
interest in a rental company, 
so the price being paid is in line 
with tne true value of the as¬ 
sets. 


On that basis, $25 million 
(in terms of total value) for 
General Finance seems to be 
the true value of the assets, 
which brings us back to the $6 
million. The rest of General 
Finance's accounts are 
straightforward, although 
now of academic interest 
because the takeover offer is 
certain to succeed. 


Dividends pay despite profit fluctuations 


US central bankers 
redefine money suppty 


THE Federal Reserve Board • A new measure, MjJ. 

— the American central bank will include M-1A pi®'®’ 

- has announced sweeping forms of deposits lhat wv 

changes in how it figures the like checking accounts. 
monetary statistics used to eluding NOW (Ncgowj! 
guide its policy. Orders of Wilhdrawa lJjr 


The action was prompted 
by many financial develop¬ 
ments, including the creation 
of new kinds of money—a new 
type • of interest-paying 
checking account, money 
market mutual fands, and 
automatic transfer services — 
th fl, made it more difficult for 
the Federal Reserve to gauge 
money supply accurately with 
the old definitions. 


VIIIUIIIII \ 9 at,’ 

Orders of Withdraw* *r 
counts, which are flj* ; 
bearing checking JJJJ: 
available in a faw sWJV- 
lomatic transfer 
under which Jffl 
from savings to 
counts as needed, creai . 
share drafts, apd 
deposits at mutual 
banks. ‘ ’ lid 

• AnewM-2*H!M^ 


IVON Watkins-Dow Ltd 
reported an extraordinary 
profit result last week, and 
announced good benefits for 
shareholders. 

A one for seven bonus issue, 
and a dividend increased from 
8.75 cents (17.5 percent) to 9.5 
cents! l 9 pcrcent)shouldkeep 
shareholders and the murket 

^le final dividend will be 
paid on the bonus increased 
capital, so the effective payout 
is 10.28 cents (20.56 per cent). 

The sharemarket expected 
a sizeable improvement in 
profit after a strong recovery in 
the firsthalfof the year, but the 
final result probably exceeded 
calculations. 

The profit was described as 
a profit gain of 117 per cent 
over the previous year. The tag 
is misleading (as are all refe¬ 
rences to percentage profit 
increases) because tne com¬ 
pany earned $1,768,360 in the 
year to December 31, 1978, 
compared with $2,097,591 in 
the previous year.. 

A percentage gain from a 
depressed position may be 
interesting, out it is financial 
nonsense when pushed into 
print without a qualification 
about the previous year. 


1 W D has a history of profit 
fluctuations, for several rea¬ 
sons. one of which is the 
comany’s close association 
with agriculture. 

The profit record since the 
balance date wus chanced 
from March 31 to December 
31 is: 


Profit S 


808,439 

1,238,946 

710,329 

1.689,709 

2,097,591 

1,768,360 

3,843,000 


The figures show lhat in¬ 
vestment in the company is a 
chancy business if a buyer is 
looking for rapjd gains in a 
particular year. 

But IW D has kept an eye on 
shareholders' welfare, in spite 
of the profit variations. 

The dividend was cut from 7 
cents a share (14 per cent) to 

5.5 cents (11 per cent in 1975) 
in line with the substantial 
profit fall that year. 

Itwas restored to 14 percent 
the following year, raised to 

16.5 per cent in 1977, and 
further increased to 17.5 per 


cent last year, although there 
was a profit downturn. 

The latest result gives the 
group a strong buffer against 
any difficulties in trading this 
year. 

A brief examination of the 
figure after allowance for the 
bonus issue shows the 
financial strength. 

The shares were quoted 
immediately after the profit 
announcement as buyer i 1.75. 
seller $1.85. 

Taking the middle point of 
$1.80 as a “sale price", the 
shares had an ex-bonus market 
value of $1.57. 

If the company maintains 
the 19 percent dividend on the 
ex bonus capital the dividend 
yield would be 6.05 per cent, 
compared with '5.08 per cent 
on the day ofthe preliminary 
statement. 

The earnings yield, based 
on an earning rate of 49.21 
cents ex bonus, would be 31.3 
per cent, to give a theoretical 
price earnings multiplex of 
3.19. The dividend would be 
covered 5.2 limes, so the p/e 
multiple is low, given the 
company's capacity to im¬ 
prove its payout, assuming 


that profitability in the current 
year is at least close to the 
"figures recorded in 1979. 

The basic analysis suggests 
that the shares arc under¬ 
priced at the quotations listed 
lust week, although the market 
may be building in some dis¬ 
count against the possibility of 
fluctuating profits in future. 

The Govern mem's plans 
for the textile industry had 
little immediate impact on 
company share prices. There 
could be a reaction as the im¬ 
plications are analysed, and 
the effects on particular com¬ 
panies are assessed. 

The Government will ex¬ 
amine another paper setting 
out the alternative opportun¬ 
ities for any displaced 
workers, but that is incidental I 
to the profitability of the 
manufacturing twits. 

Investment in the industry 
seems unwise until the overall 
results or the proposed 
changes are clarified, whether 
by the companies concerned, 
or by independent analysis. 


NOTE: The writer neither 
owns, nor has a beneflalal In¬ 
terest In. Ivon Watklns-Oow 
shares. 
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v“ck«.: chairman - Paul - deposits ' by 

.Among the changes an- Yemenis “ 
nbqncCd were: agreements; . 

/ • M-l, in Ihe pasj the most . * A 
commonly Watched monetary l he 

statist In rnncisilmn _ _ • dennsiK.. vandi 


Stand ar d diskettes, 
mini diskettes... 
now that you have a choice, 
we have the system. 


Plus :,, demand •; deposits ’ repurchase 
(checking accounts) at com- .be created; 
mercial banks, becomes M- l A 'Fjpal 

thc , s ^ me as the-qjsajjbftf # 
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No other diskette housing system compares to the 
Eichner System. It’s simply the best there is. We ve 
been keeping standard floppies alive and well for 
years. And now we offer the same great protection for 

mlftis. , . 

As you know, floppies are fragile. So how long they 
keep performing for ydu depends on hdw you keep_ 
them. Put them in a file where they can flop around, 
stack them in a case where they’re held up tight 
and before you know it, your stored data will begin to 
disappear. Every product in the Eichner System is 

specifically designed to keep each floppy flat, 

pressure-free, and completely protected in tts own 

specially designed crimped pocket. 

What's morei filing and retrieval is more efficient... 
You get convenient side access pockets, versatile 

reusable colorcoded indexing, oulgutdeis to flag • 

down missing floppies,, .and you can keep any 
number from 20 to 400 right at your fingertips. Easel 

binders, 

stands, mailers., .’Eichner has it all. Call or write for 
details. We’ll gladly showyou how to make the most 
of yoiir minicomputer or word processing system. 


acoo intwnationai. ; 

outturn. 

RQBOX.83BB 






WELLINGTON 

CITYCOUNCIL 

$600,000LOAN 


IT PAYS TO SHARE IN THE 
PROGRESS OF YOUR CITY 
AND ITS A SECURE 
SATISFYING INVESTMENT! 


Contact any Sharebroker, Trading or Trustee 
Savings Bank or the Underwriters. Renoul & Co. 
Box 3648, Wellington. ■ 

RUSH COUPON FOR PROSPECTUS! 
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O'Brien on business 
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Export incentive scheme takes on new meaning! 


COLYER Watson Lid, the 
commodities export house, 
pul a new interpretation on 
export incentives last week. 

Apparently slung a little by 
criticism here ana in other 

f ilaces of the company's 
ailure to disclose the value of 
its export incentive cash 
rebate {NBR February II), 
chairman Cl in' Pearce alii- 
plained his company’s aili- 
lude. 

“As happened with the 
presentation of our first ac¬ 
counts, several financial an¬ 
alysts and commentators have 
again suggested that the ex¬ 
port incentive taxation rebate 
comes as something of n bon¬ 
anza. implying that without it, 
the company's accounts 
would present a very different 
picture . 

71 would like to make it 
quite dear, and to correct any 
misapprehension that niny 


exist on this score, that as fares 
we are concerned, and this 
applies to other firms trading 
in similar circumstances to 
ourselves, we really act as a 
distributive agency for what is 
virtually a subsidy to 
producers. The export tax in¬ 
crement which is included in 
our accounts, is simply the 
recovery, some considerable 
time alter it has been dis¬ 
bursed,. of pay-outs to 
producers or first-owners of 
material coming to us, cal¬ 
culated into our pricing 
structure on the basis of our 
expected recoveiy at the later 
dale to which I have referred. 
The actual quantum of this 
recovery we tip not state, since 
it could nave little relevance to 
anyone but our competitors in 
the trade.” 

“1 could add that the trans¬ 
ition of a highly complicated 
and sometimes fluctuant for¬ 
mula, depending on costs, into 


a trading price structure in a 
competitive market place, is 
something of an administra¬ 
tive nightmare which we could 
sometimes well do without 
under today’s difficult, and 
demanding trading condi¬ 
tions". 

There is no need to extend 
the debate about Colyer 
Watson’s disclosure policies. 


or the effect of the rebate on 
the company's profitability. 
We had that debate after the 
meeting, and there is still a 
disagreement on principle. 

(It is appropriate to suggest 
(hat the information in 
Pearce’s address to the meet¬ 
ing is the type of information 
which should have been in¬ 
cluded in the annual report, 
but we now have the 
company’s reasons, which is 
an improvement). 

The information on how 
companies view export lax 
incentives is the main point. 


ft is known that many 
companies build the tax in¬ 
centive into their pricing 
policies, particularly if they 
are purchasing primary raw 
material in New Zealand for 
further processing, but this is 
probably the first time the 
matter has been confirmed in 
public. 

In theory, the lax incentive 
is to be applied aftcryou make 
the sales. The company makes 
a “profit", perhaps low 
depending on overseas com¬ 
petitiveness, and then obtains 
a tax concession which im¬ 
proves the net return after lax. 

Now we have talk of sub¬ 
sidies to producers. The dis¬ 
tinction is fine, and theore¬ 
tical, because the overall re¬ 
turns of a company must be 
reflected in its pricing policy. 

But the point has practical 
relevance m terms of trade 
relationships. 

Altering the internal lax 



structure as a reward for ex¬ 
port performance is unlikclv 
lo raise too much heat in other 
countries, although the policy 
could he seen as a foint of in¬ 
direct subsidy. 

('hanging a price Mniclurc 
to reflect a lax incentive may 
lie a different matter, par¬ 
ticularly if the elleci is direct, 
rather than indirect. 

That is one side of the 
theoretical argument. Inn one 
which raises the dreaded 
thought of dumping 

The other side is again a line 
distinction. 

The Government is not 
providing cash at the time of 
sale, which would be » direct 
price subsidy. 

As Pearce said. . . the 
recovery, some considerable 
lime after it has been dis¬ 
bursed of payouts in 
producers or first-owners. 1 ' 

The Government has no 
direct concern with what an 
exporter does with the incen¬ 
tive. although it is interesting 
to hear lire incentive referred 
to as a producer subsidy. 


rather lha„ , ^ 
manufacturer. 08 

A direct subsidy to f 
producer for primary 
exported overseas V R 
other category. c 

The situation that ft* 
described is an incentive, 
he export of goods 
111 red I rum that 
produce, while some 
ulm.Hirers treat it (in p 
pricing formulae) as anr. 

luul subsidy, irrespective 
how the administration Jc„ 
at it. 

This is a question which 
probably waft off fc. 
academic debate. It e 
readymade subject fa] 
postgraduate thesis ined 
economies or accountant-, 

It has relevance to the t 
system of "band" erpn; 
ceiilives which comes r 
dlccl in l*>83. Exporters!, 
an option to shift iron the.-, 
system before then. 

Will the new system 
result in a change tope: 
formulae, subject totbi: 
petilive state of arc- 
markets? 


Unions unite to develq 
strategy on technolo§ 


by Rlc Oram 

UP to 150 trade union officials 
could attend an "All-1 Inimi 
( onl ere nee mi lechnologx" 

in Wellington this April. 

The two-dny meeting has 
been called to discuss in detail 
the likely impact of new 
technology, und to develop a 
union strategy to control its 
introduction and use in the 
interest of workers. 

The strategy will he put to 
the Federation of Labour and 
Combined Stale Unions for 
endorsement - effectively 
| establishing union policy on 
introduction of new labour- 
saving devices. 

Late Inst year, twelve unions 
met to consider « drifft report 
on what is being called the new 
industrial revolution. That 
meeting culled Tor a tup level 
conference. 

They concluded that the 
advent of new technology 

threatens the trade union 
movement with a possible 
crisis greater lhun it has faced 
before". 

Continued from Page 1 

The shift to Auckland has 
created some administrative 
hassles. 

“Worldwaieh". the inter¬ 
national news programme, wus 

shifted from SPTV lo 
Network One. Now it will be 
produced in Auckland and 
transmitted from Wellington, 

The programme purchas¬ 
ing department at Avalon will 
lind out what overseas film is 
avadabk This information 
will be phoned or telexed to 
Auckland. 

Auckland staff will decide 
S 5 . it wants, then phone 
Wellington. . r 

Welfingion staff will buy the 
programme and send it to 
Auckland, where it will be 
edited and recorded. 

The video tape will then be 
senl to Wellington Tor, trans¬ 
mission Should Wellington 
airport beelosed - as itoftep Is 
TJ h « programme can be sent 
down on TVs microwave link. 

■ n Strict rational terms, the 

-E2 gn ! nime be, more 
chennlu produced . In Wel- 


Nie new machine* 
iniero-eumputcrs v. 
ieduce office .staff (citi¬ 
bank in e ami insuraikc 
p.u lieu lar) bv up Io40ptfci' 
am tiding to uniontbc 
They want to protect job/ 
share in the inn« 
productivity. 

I he conference, on Aj» 
and 10 , will feature l*o« 
seas speakers. Professor P 
Wheelwright, from && 
l hiiversity, and his w* 
assistant GregCrough. 

The FOL and CSU*- 
make their mark, wilt 1 
president Jim Knox of®L 
the conference, and u- 
ehairinun David Thorp o’ 

ing it. 

The delegates will k*P 
-senlcd with n draft #i 
principles on how 
new technology, un ?.” i; 
days will be spent ditfJU 
these nnd ronmiJWtS; 
strategy for the FOL aw [ 
adoption. 

- —-"j 

economics. . ‘ 

Cross has said 
plans will mean | 

level of productivity”', 

achieved from the se* ^ 
and facilities. , ^ k 

The Brcadcasling ^f 

■ - P Z TZrS 

previous year). .? • v |h{ „ip- 
In the last ye*r “ . 
system, more tni}gj • ^ 
lion was slashed 

production budget?-^ . ^ i 

According v ” ^0 . 
limates. ai/leasi ^ 
more will be S 7 
TV production ou tpitl > 
1978levels. 

BuCthisyeardif^Sief 
tiori expects 

revenue frqfii' tV W. ■ • ; E 
• Ad agencies 

. fpvrtiiip tfifflV: COItl® !•?? v. 
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Liquor reform: gentrifying grog’s own country 


by Jack Hodder 

“THE altitude of many New 
Zealanders lo drinking is am¬ 
bivalent and somewhat im¬ 
mature”. So said the Select 
Committee on Violent Of¬ 
fending in its December 1979 
report. 

The same can be said of our 
liquor laws. But this year, ac¬ 
cording to Justice Minister 
Jim McLay, there will be “a 
certain concentration” on 
amending those liquor laws. 

That news will be welcomed 
by many, not least the 
Licensing Control Commis¬ 
sion which has called for a 
complete rewriting of the 
licensing laws in its last two 
reports lo Parliament. 

Since 1976, when general 
ancillnry licences were 
provided for and a general 
lowering of the drinki ng age to 
18 was defeated, the only 
substantial change to the 
liquor laws has been the em¬ 
powering oflicensees to refuse 
entry lo unsavoury types and 
to close bars when things start 
getting out of hand — a by¬ 
product of the Northland gang 
violence of last year. 

The proposal for legislative 
action follows the release last 
year of the reports of the 
Accommodation / Liquor Link 
Inquiry Committee and of 
the Select Committees on 
General Ancillary Licences 
and on Violent Offending. 
The recommendations con¬ 
tained in these reports will 
probably form the basis of 
legislation lo be introduced hy 
McLuy. 

Just what will huppen to 
such legislation is not easy to 
predict. Liquor laws are 
regarded as mailers ot cons¬ 
cience, with M Ps having a free 
vote and a lack of guidance 
from the party whips, (a 
dubious recipe" for coherent 
legislating us demonstrated by 
sporadic abortion debates oT 
recent memory). 

This nonpartisan par¬ 
liamentary vote is one of two 
constitutional oddities 
produced by the longstanding 
liquor debate. The other is the 
triennial referendum, the 
licensing poll held in con¬ 
junction with the general 
election. 

The last poll provides a ba¬ 
sic platform for the conscien¬ 
tious MP’s deliberations: 
prohibition (perhaps the nea¬ 
test solution to complex liquor 


laws) attracted 252,154 voles; 
state purchase received 
374,194 votes; and national 
continuance carried the day 
with a convincing 1,053,268 
votes. 

Our conscientious MP will 
also find that New Zeuland 
drinking is in a confused state. 
On-premises consumption 
has been badly hit by the 
rocketing cost of petrol and of 
blood/alcohol convictions. 
General ancillary licences 
have mushroomed. 

Total beer consumption has 
declined for the first lime in 
two decades maybe due to the 
departure overseas of sig¬ 
nificant slice of the consuming 
population). There are many 
voices, the best funded oT 
them, the Alcoholic Liquor 
Advisory Council, spreading 
the word (hat social and 
medical problems relating to 
alcohol are directly propor¬ 
tional to per capita consump- 
tionand that the gentrificaiion 
of drinking habits is overdue. 

The major text that our 
conscientious MP (whose re¬ 
semblance to any person, liv¬ 
ing or dead, may be purely 
coincidental) will study is the 
report of the Select Commit¬ 
tee on Ancillary Licences. 

General ancillary licences 
were first provided for in 1976 
and intended tocovera variety 
of situations where liquor 
supply would be incidental to 
another activity. 

The Licensing Control 
Commission was over¬ 
whelmed with applications, 
many from sporting clubs, and 
its cautious approach (upheld 
by the Chief Justice in the 
Porinia Uughv Club case in 
May provoked pretests 
which led to the establishment 
of the select committee in 
October 1978. 

The select committee con¬ 
cluded that the sports dubs' 
complaints about me ancillary 
licence were justified. It 
recommended a new "club 
licence”. This would enable 
any club in existence for more 
than two years to sell liquor 
during hours authorised by 
the LCC to all members anti 
guests, irrespective of their 
participation in any principal 
activity. 

A separate “proprietary 
club licence" was recom¬ 
mended tu enable country 
dubs and the like to enjoy 
similar rights. The committee 
had in mind the difficulties of 


A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Freellna, Auckland/ 

Welllngton/ChrlBtchurch. They have 
160 Hotels/Motels In their system. 


Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Secretary 
books your flight. The 150 Hotels/ 
Motels in the system are all In the alr- 
llne computer, 

Call your Travel Agent — they use our. 
service extensively - 7 -they’re smart. . 


If your Secretary Is still ringing around, 
it's costing you money — show her this message. 



Auckland Wellington Christchurch 

Phone 794 660 Phone BM-7 r >4 Phone 792-R11 
Telex 23-1M Telex 3004 Telex 403b 

In provincial .areas, phono Air Now /eahind and 
ask t()' Fn 


the Ohariu Country Club near 
Wellington. 

The presence of a profit 
motive took it outside the 
scope of a chartered club 
licence und it s application lbr 
a general ancillary licence 
failed in the Supreme Court in 
March 1979. 

The committee also 
recommended the introduc¬ 
tion of “community cafe 
licences”. Such enfes would be 
small (up to 50 people), in the 
nature of a coffee house 
selling liquor, with food and 
non-alcoholic drinks readily 
available, perhaps suburban 
and possibly in garden set¬ 
tings. And it recommended 
that Parliament reconsiderthe 

3 uestion of reducing the 
rinking age lo 18. At the 
same lime that the Select 
Committee on Ancillary 
Licences was hearing submis¬ 
sions favouring an increase in 
the number oMicenscd liquor 
outlets, the Select Committee 


on Violent Offending was 
receiving submissions that the 
liquors laws not be liberalised 
and that the number of 
licences not be increased. The 
later committee was told by 
the police and the Justice 
Department that “the com¬ 
bination of alcohol, over¬ 
crowding, and loud music now 
found in many hotels is con¬ 
ducive to violent behaviour”. 

The Select Committee on 
Violent Offending did not 
make any broad recommen¬ 
dation. It did recommend a 
trial meal break in licensed 
drinking hours on weeknighls 
to assess whether such a break 
would improve drinking 
habits. It also thought that an 
estension of the present 15 
minutes drinking-up lime 
might he tried. The third 
text for our still conscientious, 
if weakening, MP is the 
Accommodation/Liquor re- 

I ion. This inquiry wus csta- 
ilished in response 10 pro¬ 
tests from suburban licensing 


trusts at proposals to extend 
the tavern keeper’s levy for 
their outlets. 

The levy (3 per cent of 
liquor turnover) was in¬ 
troduced in 1961 as the price 
payable for the privilege of 
providing liquor without 
providing accommodation. 
The proceeds go to the Hotel 
Investment Account. 

This committee, like the 
1974 Royal Commission, 
could find no alternative 10 the 
accommodation/liquor link 
us a provider of loan funds to 
meet (he need for accom¬ 
modation. 

It felt that, with the 
proliferation of liquor outlets 
not providing accommoda¬ 
tion, the levy on taverns was 
unfair and recommended its 
replacement by a levy at 
source on all liquor manufac¬ 
tured in or imported into the 
country. 

It suggested setting levies 


which would yield approx¬ 
imately $4 million a year 
(three limes the present tavern 
levy) and that tne monies be 
vigorously employed in the 
building, extension and up¬ 
grading of hotels and motels 
with tour party capacity and 
restaurants. All of which could 
add up to a substantial piece of 
legislation. 

It would be possible to goon 
and mention that the issue of 
Sunday liquor sales may be 
reopened, that Me Lay’s ‘1979 
speeches referred to re¬ 
laxing licensees* obligations to 
keep their premises open ut 
set times and that the Licens¬ 
ing Control Commission 
wants a drastic overhaul of the 
present law which allows local 
polls to delay and frustrate the 
establishment of smaller 
liquor outlets. 

But it would perhaps He 
hetter to leave our now ex¬ 
hausted conscientious MP - 
contemplating the joys of ab¬ 
stention. 
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L f fA The ultimate 

in utility virility. 

‘niat’s exactly what you gel 
when you move Into new Ford Falcon. 

You get dramatic new Falcon styling- An 
excitingly iaige glass area, Including coupe style 
opening side windows. Aral a unique combination of 
power, good looks and workability that make this 
the coupe d'ute of our time. 

Add this to car-like comfort, ride and 
Instrumentation and you get the equivalent of two 
vehicles for the price of on el. " 

New Ford Falcan.Ute is a totally uncompro¬ 
mising machine. r 

limited slip df^js standard. There's powerplue 

economy fran Fad's unsurpqssedpetfomidnpe 
AX Hire engina There's a full 750 kg of rugged 
canying Capacity. And the extra durability of a 
heavy duty Bleel floor. • 

: Of course as you’d expprit'wlth a new Ford , 
there is d frill list of standard features that in others 
are expensive extras, frist ask yoiu’ Ford dealer to• 
polni'themout \'y • *> 

, •' : •'>'"" V.4. -A ■' *4j f^.' ' '■ 


When you see newFdicdn ypu'l! see why ft is 
indeed the.ultimate In ujljlty virility. One thing's for 


sure, this Js in no way fust another uta 
• It's a totally superior vyay to go to tvork 

FORD FALCON UTILITY <C 

as tough as our custamerts 

PofiJ Motor Company MjN«w 2aatad Uijjiod. 

BpKtniftiqru ind »uMd to ohange viitltoiri node* 
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The Corona 


Industrial relations 


Workers toing and froing: a taxing issue 


Challenge to 


AS communities expand, get¬ 
ting lo and from work can 
become a full-time job in it¬ 
self. Workers today cannot 
live close to their workplace 
and transport costs are soar- 

^Therc are arguments that 
the average-paid worker no 
lonaer has to labour so lone to 


company car 


and that because wage in¬ 
creases are often related lo 
inflation rales (the Consumer 
Price Index takes into account 
the cost of transportation) 
travel costs are already paid 
for. 

The Inland Revenue 
Department follows overseas 


practice in denying transport 
costs as a deductible item. 


The department will allow 


travel to and from work as a 
deductible item only if the 
employee is required to use 
his vehicle as part or (and 
during) daily employment. 

Travel is not a new issue for 
unions and employers. In 1899 
the Arbitration Court provid¬ 
ed in the Auckland building 
trades award that the em¬ 
ployer should pay for time 
spent walking between the 
shop and site, or provide the 
cost of transport. 

In 1949 the Auckland Car¬ 
penters Union was deregis¬ 
tered over a strike for 
travelling allowances. But it 
was successful in gaining extra 
paid time for suburban work. 

A dollar a day travelling 
allowance was campaigned 


A ONE-MAN commission of inquiry Into travel allowances and 
whether they should be taxable, has completed its hearings and 
reported to the Government. 

The Inquiry was set up by Government after an argument as to 
whether the travel allowance received by some Air New Zealand 
staff should be taxable. The Inland Revenue Department 
decided that the allowances should be taxable. 

The Federation of Labour was called in as Industrial action 
threatened. The commission was established. 

In this second part of a two-part article, Ric Oram looks at the 
Industrial relations and moral aspects. 


pointed out that it is almost a 
universal practice here, and if 
would he surprised ifildid not 
increase as energy costs con¬ 
tinue to rise. 


work or a car provided by the 
firm, are exempt from lax. 

It told the inquiry that un¬ 
less all other forms of tran¬ 
sport assistance were to be 


Then the morality of it: if taxed, equity demanded that 
workers see company cars go allowances be tax-free. 


for from late 1974 by Auck¬ 
land drivers and storemen. 
The Federation of Labour 
conference in 1975 guve the 
national executive the joh of 
obtaining it on a national ba¬ 
sis. 

The FOL failed. And the 
next year it was handed back 
to individual unions. 


buyers 
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Bank Officers’ Union steps out 
front in maternity leave provision 

by Mary Varnham According to Aimer, pres- 

’ , _ . U". 1 .* ■/>1: - '■ ii; A'Z.Vir»h; i sure for the provisions came 

WITH the Governments { largely from women me 


Compare new Corona with any car in its class. 

Compare prices! Compare 

performance! 

iflBj New Corona - top speed 160 km/h. Zip from 

Oto 100km/h. in just 15.4 secs. 

TRYAND BEAT THAT! HOWS THAT? 


HOWS THAT? 


Compare 


econ 
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my 


?T™r na ^ ,f ff" urin ? ,he Miant 
rf 1800< r c engine) has achieved in 
independent tests, a remarkable 39 m i 
(7.2 litres per 100 kilometres) 

( Motor World. Magazine April/May 1979 ) 



by Mary Varnham j> 

WITH the Government's { 
Maternity Leave and Em- ) 
ployment Protection Bill due 
to go to select committee 
hearings next month, the Bank 
Officer s Union has gone one 
step further. Its new award, 
negotiated at the beginning of 
the month, contains a provi¬ 
sion for nine months' mnler- 
niiy leave - three months 
more than the bill — with a 
guarantee of reemployment 
subject lo joh nvnliability. 

The leave is unpnid but the 
employee retains seniority 
rights'and other benefits ms 
though employment had been 
continuous. 

Almost 200 of ihc country’s 
708 industrial awards now 
contain maternity provisions 
of some sort, but less than 5Uof 
these provide any guarantee 
of reemployment. The hank 
officers' contains one of the 
strongest wordings to date. 

How did it conic about? 

“We had a very watery 
clause in the Iasi award." says 
national secretary Don Aimer. 
“Ifa woman were reemployed 
she was entitled to benefit's as 
though her service had been 
continuous, but there was no 
obligation for the bank to 
reemploy her. 

“This year we took a much 
harder line. We said to the 
banks, pregnancy is simply 
not going to be a reason for 
termination of employment 
from now on." 


■ The Meat Workers’ Union 
was the first to have a go. After 
a series of strikes the matter 
was referred to a committee of 
inquiry, which apart from or¬ 
dering allowances for workers 
who start or finish outside 
normal working hours gave 
nothing. 

The Employers Federation 
told the recent commission of 
inquiry that from lime to lime 
there arc various claims, 
mainly monetary, for travel 
allowance. Employers resist 
them, and federation policy is 
(hat they should. 

The federation said such 


untaxed (and most company 
cars would be used for private 
motoring as well as for busi¬ 
ness) while their allowances 
are taxed, they will see the 
taxation system as unfair — 
“and this will only lead to in¬ 
creasing industrial strife". 

The Engineers and Clerical 
Workers’Xlnions added their 
voice: in as much as travel 
expense is already allowed 
as a deduction in 
the case of commercial 
travellers, business executives, 
parliamentarians and others, 
it would be seen as appro¬ 
priate for equivalent al- 


The Employers Federation 
said that executives did have 
cars, but often because their 
working day was not narrowly 
defined and working at home 
was not uncommon. It was 
often seen as an advantage by 
the employing firm to nave 
key personnel freed from 
timetables and limited routes 
inherent in public transport. 

Be that as it may, the fede¬ 
ration concluded by saving: 
“To achieve a standard ap¬ 
proach to taxpayers, the 
federation recommends that 
this commission call for legis¬ 
lation providing that all travel 


owanccs for the workforce as allowances be tax-free (and 


a whole to he non-taxablc. 

The CSL> said it was not 
appropriate to tax the al- 


thai the commissioner, with 
the guidance of suitable 
legislation, be the judge of 


I own n ccs because they arc whin is n bona fide* travel nl- 
only one means by which lowuncc)*.’. 


largely from women members ^ a ' ms . are secr ? R 

in tne large centres, particular- increasing pay by nn allemn- 

ly those who work in the Da- tl Y c mean ? bul not a]l 


transport assistance is given to 
employees. It is wrong to ap¬ 
ply lax to people who receive 


It is not known yet whut the 
commission of inquiry's 
report lo the Government 


tabnnk system. Trading bank 
staff proved more conserva¬ 
tive on the issue, specially in 
the secondary centres. 

Here the union found sen- 


ployere resist. 

The Labour Department 
had a look through awards 
and agreements and found 
that ol/71. just over half had 


emolument in the form of recommends. But evidence 
money when emolument in put to it was solidly for travel 


the form of a taxi to or from allowances lo be tax-free. 


(imeals ranging from a lack of some travel provision - 


Pregnant staff 
back. 


interest lo overt hostility. In 
Gisborne, union members 
pussed a resolution opposing 
maternity leave. 

It came as n shock to Aimer 
tli:it women in these areas 
K were as opposed to the idea as 
' 3 men. “There are clearly plenty 
:*TI“/v'l of women, particularly ih 
■ Sj-country areas, who still see 
^[3*^ living 'in a nice house and 

■ •'£‘3 * havingluour(fircecltiklren,cs 
their total goal in life. Hiey 
MHHHIHN don’t understand women who 
iff ... welcome want to go back to work." 

Impetus for effective nta- 
■u I*™* kill ; n ik. lernity leave provisions has, so 
!- v i l ' av ' hl " " ii e for. come mainly from women 


welcome 


A maternity leave hill in the 
House proved to be a stum¬ 
bling block. 

Up to the last hour or two of 
negotiations, the banks insist¬ 
ed they weren’t going to do 
anything because there was 
legislation pending. 

The union's argument: as 
large employers of women, 
the banks were well able to go 
further than the bill. Their 
stall’ turnover was colossal and 
they would have little 
difficultly hiring temporary 
workers to replace women on 
leave. 


mainly for outside normal 
working hours. 

The federation thought 
there was a case for the al¬ 
lowance to be ta\ deductible, 
but not so the State Services 
Co-ordinating Committee 
(representing the Govern¬ 
ment as an employer). 

It mid the commission dial 
individuals should pas util «<f 
their taxable income the basic 
cost of arriving and leaving 
work. But it admitted, that 
employers should bear any 
additional costs incurred by 
employees at their employers 


in the large urban centres, and convenience. 

is backed up by a rapidly The Employers Federation 

L'hnnotno ennai cimrturi' ■ K ■ ■ .l. , 


changing social structure. 

For many families, two in¬ 
comes have become an econ¬ 
omic necessity and the stigma 
long attached to the working 
mother is fast disappearing. 

“Five years ago it would 
have been impossible lo bring 
in such a provision. " Aimer 
points out. "The banks 
wouldn’t have looked at it - 
and neither would the em¬ 
ployees." 
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agreed with the CSU on 
something else: It suggested 
that if travel allowances were 
made taxable, unions would 
seek to make up that loss of 
income by asking for higher 
allowance's. Employers would 
presumably seek to recover 
these increased costs in prices. 

The CSU said that if the 
allowances were taxable, un¬ 
ions would press for (he tax to 
be incbrporaied into new al¬ 
lowance levels “so that the 
employee's position is no 
different than before the tax 
was levied". And it went 
further, saying (hat if expenses 
of getting to and from work 
were taxed the employing 
authority would probably be 
asked to provide free transport 
to and from work. 


• Just about cveiyone point - 1 
ed out (he moral issuer lo'lfie • 


commission. 


There is no denying that 
employees sec the provision of 
n car as a good way of avoid¬ 
ing a higher tax hracket yet 
having more spending power- 
in the pay packet, ... 


Ffeetdeal prices will 
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in the pity picket, , 

Thp average car nowadays' 
costs nbbul $2500 n;year to 
run. That can be equivalent to., 
$5000 earned income —‘ 
because half could ! gb In: In- ■ 
come tax.' ,§o,. njqny qre 
prepared lo eam q: lower,. : 
salary ir a car is provided for . ; 
seven days a week, ? 1 

■ . New Zealand ii not alone ih ‘ ■ 
this. A purvey;, by- the ; British; 
Institute bl : M&nagement| •; 
ibcjfys thai99 percent of 4#J:' 

. coihpanjes which participated;, v 


Now with electronic detectors, you can 
stop him in his tracks, before anything is 
taken or damage done. Harding Security 
Systems use a range of electronic 
detectors to provide maximum protec¬ 
tion for all types of premises, public, 
private, commercial and industrial. 

The method of protection and security 
cover depends on the risk factor, the 
type of situation and building construc¬ 
tion. Systems are simple to install. 

In principle, large areas of the space 
inside a building are filled with radio or 
sound waves, infra-red sensors or 
beams. Any movement of an unauthor¬ 
ised person is picked up, recorded and 
the alarm circuit is automatically 
triggered. 

Sounding alarm systems do success¬ 
fully deter intruders but silent alarms 
linked to a monitoring station give police 
■ early warning. . ; 

Every, part of a premises £ao be 
secured, inside dirid'out, using protection 
and warning devices for doors, 
windows, fences. As well as surveillance 
equipment, Including a full range of 
closed circuit TV and cameras, access ■ 
.control systems ensure only authorised 
•.• people can gain entry to premises. .. 
STOPTHAT THIEF NOW 
-WITH AN ELECTRONIC SECURITY ! i ■ ■' 
.SYSTEM FR0M\V' • v./ • 
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Costly TV spread takes off on skinny staff 


11 *S too soon to tell if Tele¬ 
vision New Zealand is the 
promise that lan Cross made a 
year ago. 


Apart from a lack of style on 
le new One and Two, there’s 


little evidence yet of what we 
arc about to receive. 


Behind (he unimaginative 
scene, however, is a omerent 
story. Apart from staff unrest 
and disquiet among some 
comm era at ' organisations, 
there are signs of imbalance in 
the approach being taken 
toward the overall local 
production output. And the 
regional magazine pro¬ 
gramming Ihe large flies in a 
very small jar of ointment. 

With minor differences, the 
four regional programmes 
share common base requi¬ 
rements. But Wellington is the 
prime case of trouble at mill. 

From the outset, produc¬ 
tion (cams (here have railed to 
attract experienced stall' to 
Iheir ranks and the problem 
grows. 

Fred Cock ram was ap¬ 
pointed us regional editor. But 
a few weeks m the job made 
him change his mind; he quit 
the post. 


There were no applications 
for the job of producer, so 
wooing and coercion was ap¬ 
plied to a number of staff 
producers, all bar one main¬ 
taining a safe distance from 
the job. The final appointment 
is a relatively junior producer 
who took the job not because 
he wanted it but because he 
had no choice. 


A prime source for reporters 
was the regional news area. 
But once plans became more 
positive tor the new pro¬ 
grammes, many of these 
reporters quickly found jobs 
elsewhere. That left a veiy 
small pool for selection. 


utilise up to five two-person 
camera crews, up to five film 
editors, and spend an hour or 
two in a fully manned (but 
miniscule) studio. 

Since part of the Cross 
reorganisation was to avoid an 
increase in staff, the camera 
crews, film editors and other 
associated bodies had to come 
from somewhere. The answer 
was simple: front other 
productions. 


And so reporters on the now 
defunct ’’Good Day” 
(officially “in recess”) have 
been redeployed to bolster the 


Almost without exception, 
all other local productions are 
feeling the pinch. Dp until its 
‘•recess", “Good Day” was- 
facing severe cuts in its facility 
allocation, both film and 
electronic. 


comes from other produc¬ 
tions. 

There are no signs (hat uny 
money is being saved in other 
areas. So not only do other 

f inductions face reductions in 
acilitics and staff- they also 
face extremely slender bud¬ 
gets, or extinction. 

Still, because the word from 
the board is that the regionul 
programmes must succeed, 
they have theirstaff, they have 
their money and they have 
their facilities. Now to find tltc 
material to present to you 
every night, Monday to 
Friday, at 7.30pm till 8 . 


been redeployed to bolster the 
sngging line-up on the Wel¬ 
lington regional programme. 


Notwithstanding the enth¬ 
usiasm and potential of these 
reporters, there are only two 
who can be considered trained 
jourun lists. 

Bui the babes in (he wood 
arc certainly getting all the 
support in other directions. 
Every weekday they can 


Down south, the Dunedin 
operation finds most of its 

S ifoduction time plundered 
or the regional programme 
and at least one network 
weekly peak-lime programme 
faces a year with no regular 
studio or film facility. 


The above-the-line budget 
for each regional programme 
is not high by world standards. 
But as they all average out at 


But as they all average out at 
well over $ 100,000 a year, 
that’s around $500,000 that 


Friday, at 7.30pm till 8 . 

A few years ago when 
audiences were quite happy to 
accept turkeys in gumooots, 
radio and television worked 
closely together, specially in 
the regions. 

There was a finely tuned 
communications system 
around the country which 
enabled television pro¬ 
gramme producers to capi¬ 
talise on the enthusiasm and 
efforts of regional radio staff. 
They often ended up playing a 
small role in any story which 
eventuated and'so the eircle 
was complete. 


today’s most 



longer life*! 

Another reason why the - m 

Adler SE1000 CD 
is today’s most advanced ^ 
“Golf Ball” typewriter BtlV 

Until"..!.... . . .. »■ 


The Adler element i, ra ,i„ “iAT.A'A 1 ™''’'™'-'' 
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Get the Best 


The [migrantme g.u stories, 
the regionul reporters wore 
seen to he active hi tlicir own 
area, and the public was oc¬ 
casionally informed, if not 
entertained. 


Wellington now sutlers 
must with Us television empire 
well away from radio head¬ 
quarters. 

But the regional pro¬ 
gramme will appear us 
promised (suspiciously dose 
to April 1), whether the public 
wants it or not. 


There’s been no referen¬ 
dum, no national survey, no 
motive for this exercise except 
the dream of chuirman lan 


ross and his belief that bi 

k" i ;w.s what we shouldK 
and. or want. So if you fij? 
the West Coast and can’t 2 1 

Channel I wo, look forcing' 
tlu Network News 6 J 0 i 
Jm. hall-an-houfs J; 
thui hack into news foij 
mnm.^more.Bvety^: 

I fehii i riuon Cross has nut 
a mistake with regional m 
grammes, then it is a verves 
pensive mistake. 1 ' 
. Kul i,s he conceded to fo. 
South land Times in Jum Is 
year: "There'll be irontfc. 
next year ... 1 can’t pu. 
lieu la rise what, but I fox 
they'll come." 


Flexible sale style liv 
on under new regime 


by Warren Berryman 


SOUTH Pacific Television 
passed into history last week. 
But SPTV’s methods of selling 
advertising space live on, 
havui^lnrgcly been adopted 

TV One and SPIV had 
different styles of selling ads. 
TV One, with its loyal team of 
tradUionul advertisers beg¬ 
ging for space sold a<Js in much 
the same way as a Govern¬ 
ment servant sells postage 
stamm. 

SI’TV, by contrast. Iimi to 


six different regionaladstok 
shown in different regutai 
the same time bringinginj 
hillings for one time slot 
I'liunncl One, d» 

I VNZ, is Mill the strand 
the two. partly the rail! 
viewer loyalties and thtfe 
(hat I V2 'can't be rewind: 
some parts ofthecounii) 
Advertising rates refloat; 
dill'ercnee in"reach. Chmi 
One costs about 20 pent: 
more than TV2. 

Advci risers’ reaction toil; 
f VN/ system is a mixed to 


SITV, by contrast, Itml to 
sell actively and aggresivelv 
with far more flexibility than 
TV One’s by-lhc-hnuk ap¬ 
proach would allow to push 
their chunnel in urens outside 
Auckland where TV One's 
grip was .strongest. 

One large advert ixcr(u food 
group) spending about $.1 
million a year on TV ads was 
getting u 2 t) per cent discount 
from SPTV. The same com- 

E could get no discount 
TV One, which stuck 
rigidly to its rate card. This 


Small ad agencies orap: 
cics with a lot uf small eta* 
feel (lie volume distune 


S now gets u 15 per cent 
ml in (Tic new set-up ns u 


volume incentive -• a discount 
thut has not been mentioned 
to .some smtiller udverlisers, 
SlMV often hud regional 
advertising slots begging in 
Wellington, uud Christ¬ 
church, where udverlisers 
favoured TV One. SPI V 
couldn’t just run u blank 
wrecn in these regions, so 
SPTV turned udvcrsily to ad¬ 
vantage and gave ud slots ns 
freebees to loyal customers, 
Much of this uroused the ire 
0l , advertising agencies 
which missed out on these 
deals. 

Many of SPTV’s selling 
(xmcepts have been adopted 
by TVNZ. They include: 

. • Volume discounts tor 
big advertisers. Advertising 
spending more than $ 100,000 
get a 2.5 oer cent Hiv/Yinm* 


feel (lie volume diso»t 
I a vi mi (lie la rge ailvcrtis«»£ 
tlicit expense. This feeling 
backed up by a belief »•' 
publicly owned TV sbrndJ 
serve all I lie public equally. 

I lie major complaint Ita 
agencies is that “.fljf 
number ol ads arc beinp v 
led in ai the ends of P 
grammes rather than i u» ^ 
program me. If the viewer s 
winching a high-rated, gj* 
gramme, uds placed mid-p 
gi .ini me ure likely f 0 C ' , * l A i l 
attention. ItuiaiifldallM^ 
ol the progrmnnic is WgJL 
be missed because V/V 
emphasis on coiuplc" 1 ^ 
programming C1 ] C0 S 
channel switching; 


riser is buying lime in ' 
the public arc busy W* 
knobs. . 


kiioiis. ! 

T he only way the olds^ 

cun be accurately 1 
with the new is on a • 
lurgei audience ... 

and as the programmer • 
yet to be shown the rating ... 
still unknown. J: 

Still some flgewy n 5 i 
crunchers have bedn \ 


| I WANT THE BEST 

J Name... : ' ^.7 • ■ '•./’•I. 

■ ■ rAddress.-.! ’ V ; - ;; • • I 


ill#- 


get a 2.5 per cent discount; 
more than $200,000, 5 per 
cent; more than $500,000,7.5 
per cenl, and more than $1 
million, 10 per cent. 

• The multiline rate card. 

d «‘^ ed ‘a relate price 
rr dVert ^ a g programme 
performance. Instead of just 

nK 8 ^ tlme . s,0l ‘ for exam- 
* pie, the advertisers buy time in 

expected to 

programme reach. - ■' 

Qantel hytoniated 
ad selUne/boqking system. 

system 

s ads ifVratMh - the “ 

2 !£f :an aVhne cdm- , 

Pqter books seats.. ,/ *v; 


>rime spots 
Christmas 


Christmas. ' 
dull spots 
National advu^ . 
bill Ihaflstp^g 


- because jtgiOWJ^n 
.don’t risuany>pO*#i; 
advmtfe; 2.:/ "^'' '■*'*" 
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right for tlic ir 
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The media 


Television the way National called for it 


by Bob Edlin 

TVNZ is Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon’s personal victory. 

The restructuring of televi¬ 
sion might give effect to 
chairman Ian Cross' pro¬ 
gramming vision. But it 
needed the Government’s 
blessing. 

The politically appointed 
corporation board must gel 
Government approval for 
anything as ma|or as a res¬ 
tructuring, specially since 
legislation was called for. 

And the Government's 
election Manifesto in 1978 
hud called for a re-ex ami na¬ 
tion of the roles of the two 
channels to ensure: 

• That the regional con¬ 
tribution wasencouraged,and 
. The efficient utilisation of 
all local production facilities 
achieved in the interests of 
both channels. 

The author might have been 
Cross himself. He announced 
the restructuring within a few 
months of the election und 
after un approach to the 
Government for an increase in 
the licence fees. 

The Government gave the 
new plan a low-key reception 
in public. But in private. 
Ministers clearly were 
delighted. 

Mu Id non made clear the 
restructuring had to work or 
one channel would he shut 
down, leased or sold to private 
enterprise. . or anything. 

Me maintained that broad¬ 
casting standards had slipped 
and trial the “man in the 
street" would agree with him. 

While musing on a role for 
private enterprise, lie ex¬ 
pressed himself in favour ol 
the ideas behind die Cr-*ss 


plan t«i remove coiiincrilion 
and rationalise facilities. 

Under the new proposals, 
"it is lobe earnestly hoped the 


crunchers have be*n wj ( 
on cost per anlicipal 60 ^ 
These media f- 

that some target f 

•will be more j. 

reach under the t- 

some the same/- f. 

cheaper. 

Whatever . the 
complaints, [he ad 
selling. ' J 

Beta charm 


number of stall’ required lo 
produce the service will 
diminish considerably." Mul- 
doon said. 

The restructured system 
combining TV I and SPTV 
under a changed administra¬ 
tion officially catnc into being 
on September I but did not 
start broadcasting its new 
programmes format till Fe¬ 
bruary 16. 

The new system has been 
launched against a back¬ 
ground of promises to heigh¬ 
ten public expectations. 

Tne BCNZ had provided 
the finance to make possible a 
total New Zealand content of 
40 pe/ cent. Cross has said. 

Some 400 hours a year more 
in local production was as¬ 
sured. 

He described the regional 
programmes (to screen at 7.30 
each night on-Network One) 
as “laying the foundation for 
television throughout the 
1980s". 

They were "essential for the 
development of television in 
New Zealand,” and the cor¬ 
poration is -putting much 
greater emphasis on regional 
programming in an attempt lo 
‘draw television closer to*its 
audience". 

But overestimating studio 
capacity qnd staff numbers 
has meant that TVNZ may 
have promised more pro¬ 
grammes than it can make. 

When legislation ,.was 
passed to effect the res true- 


Place yourself 
right for the 198fls 

mm 

inousiriai 
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luring in November. Broad¬ 
casting Minister Hugh Tem¬ 
pleton said the aim was to 
eliminate duplication, 
provide for less competition, 
and promote more regional 
services. 

“Il will mean more news, 
more regional news and no 
cuts in current uffairs," Tem¬ 
pleton said. 

But already the daily 
magazine programme “Good 
Day" has been “deferred’. 

Indeed, staff seem to be at a 
premium. 

Trainee producer/direclorx 
have been denied npporiuni- 
ties to get further training in 
areas where they feel they 
need il. Instead, they have- 
been directed to work on 
programmes that needed 
someone — anyone. 

Producers at Avalon are 
saying that Corporation ex¬ 
ecutives only now have woken 
up to the fact that they will not 
be able to make all the pro¬ 
grammes they have promised. 
They do not have the trained 
staff, the studio lime or the 
equipment available. 

And experienced xtafl' 
predict that whatresoureesare 
available will he gobbled up to 
push out 30 minutes of view¬ 
ing for the regions live nights 
each week. 


Highly paid and highly 
placed executives have openly 
Knocked or expressed doubts 
about the new system. 

Some seem to be staying on 
just to make the best of it. to 
save the system from its worst 
features, to ride it out and wait 
for the next restructuring. 

The lack of fanfare that 
greeted the changeover 
reflected a lack of pride, and 
the softest of soft sells. 

There is still a strong feeling 
m Avalon that the whole thing 
could have been done more 
simply by the buurd’s direct¬ 
ing executives in implement 
the programme policy it 
wanted.. 

Rumours persist that other 
progra in m es w i 11 he scrapped, 
including “Play School’' and 
"Tracey 80”. 

Asked how much more 
would he spent on regional 
news, news controller Brute 
CTossan said last year: “Not a 
red cent more”. . . 

But "Good Day" was 
scrapped to save regional 


There has been militant talk 
at Avalon about strike action if 
stalling levels are not boosted. 

Film cameramen, studio 
cameramen, telecine staff und 
so on have left or been 
promoted in such numbers 
that the Producers and Di¬ 
rectors Association has gone 
to the board n*w:irn dial n 
can’t deliver unless more lull 
.iie_pro\ ided. 

Hie documentary urea has 
no reporters assigned to it. 

Senior people such sis Ri¬ 
chard Thomas went to Brilnin 
or Australia. 

Four film cameramen have 
quit at Avalon in recent 
months (some got out: some 
went to other jobs). 

Some sound recordists have 
gone. 

At least two film editors 
have left and promotions lo 
administration positions have 
further reduced the working 
number of editors. 


Four studio cameramen 
have gone - experienced staff 
who could get a director out of 
trouble because they knew 
their job. 

TV One’s news room has 
lost Dougal Stevenson, Bill 
McCarthy, Fred Cockram, 
Chris Milson, Chris Harring¬ 
ton, Jim Curry, Merrin Craig, 
Bill Alexander and Doug 
Eckhoff (who has been 
pushed into a cul-de-sac with 
nothing to do except dream 
about the top-rated news show 
he used lo edit). Others say 
they Are. leaving or thinking 
about it. 


news. Staff on the programme 
were cither pushed back to 
regional news (at least two 
journalists) or sent lo current 
affairs (one director). 

The Avalon building is the 
best production centre in the 
countiy. but hns been down¬ 
graded in the new system. As 
us output is reduced, drama 
particularly has tuken a beat¬ 
ing. 

In Auckland in contrast, 
facilities arc called on to 
produce one hour a 
night olTive programme (two 
news shows), boosting-this to 
90 minutes twice a week with 
“Eyewitness". 

Journalists work in one 
building with its own editing 
facilities several blocks away. 

Every night, cut films and 
sound tapes will he driven 
across the city in peak-time 
traffic so that the show might 




tnr-Gcneral. 

Graphic staff are angry 
about the controversial flag 


'JUi 





lan Cross . 
sis. 


. regional empha- 


go on. 

The intangible factor is the 
bitterness. If people were 


happy with what is happening, 
they wouldn't complain. But 


they are complaining. 

Many see the restructuring 
as a return to the days, of the 
NZBC. 

They are angry that 
regional news will soak up an 
undue amount of money and 
people. 

They are angry that Cross 
has become a Super-Direc- 


and stars and the short amount 
of time they were given to 
work up a finished design 
from the commercially con¬ 
ceived logo. They know that 
what you see on the screen is 
bad. 

But there are those who 
have got good jobs, or their old 
johs buck, and centres like 
Christchurch and Dunedin 
are generally enthusiastic 
about the chances offered for 
home-town production and 
work. 

Christchurch regional edi¬ 
tor John Knowles has long 
been a strong advocate of 
more regionul news. And 
down there, they’re happy that 
South Tonight can lie resur¬ 
rected, again with Rodney 
Bryant in the hot seat. 

Parochial programming has 
always gone down well in the 
south, and was tin curly selling 
point as Cross pressed the case 
of the regions. 


The Export Makers 






Trlgon Plastics Ltd, recipients of the 
Government's Export Pennant for 
achievement, now export In excess of 
$1.25m annually. These exports are largely 
of technical films and the same technology 
also provides NZ's primary industries with 
high quality modern packaging. 


J.L. Primrose Ltd build and export 
steel-hulled commercial craft to Papua 
New Guinea and other Pacific Basin 
countries. The acquisition of sophisticated 
plant has enabled the company to broaden 
its export market horizons and will further 
assist In the construction of more 
advanced vessels to meet market 
requirements. 


G J.B. Products Ltd, Export Achievement 
Award Winner, la the only company in the 
world producing In one factory a complete 
range of darts and dartboards and 
currently exports to 13 countries. New 
plant and technology will ensure 
continued competitiveness and export 
growth. 


DFC is helping them 


Of the “Dateline Monday’’ 
staff (14 people includingthree 
temporarily attached produc¬ 
tion trainees) only four remain - 
in current affairs (one of them 
was co-opted), Experienced 
people like John Keir arid 
Daime Shanahan have moved 


I IOOKMAIN ZLAL fi-.L A-'' / 


Avalon is critically short of 
TVPA’s (producers assis¬ 
tants). . bxport wiaxers. : _ ; Bonding for NeWZealdntJ,.^ •' o' v ; 

The Producers and Direc- . o • CpntraGtOCB. ; r, : .. :_ t .-S; " *’ a;-. ,; 0 • ’ ‘ ; 
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To survive we must export 
more. So we rely on ’The 
Export Makers'— like Trlgon . 
Plastics, J.L. P.rimrose,and. 

G.j:b. Products developing, •••_ 
technology and new expprf : 
markets. The ro le of-the 1 
Development Finance 
Cofporatlon.of New Zealand •' 
(DFC) is to provide flnafic^ and 
: advisory seMoes tb r 'The 
Export Makers'.‘ ; '' 


The full range of development 
banking services offered by DFC 
i include: . 

■ Term Loans 

■ Export Suspensory Loans 

■ ExportFInance 

■ Regional Development 

‘ SuspenSory LOafts T '. , 

■ Hire Purchase Finance. ,; - 

■ Asset Leasing . 

■ Equity Participation 


For further details, contact 
your nearest DFC office 
AUCKLAND; phone 32-049 
HAMILTON; phone 84-079 
WELLINGTON; phone.724-974 
CHRISTCHURCH: phone 68-759 
DUNEDIN: phone 741-831 ■ 
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Status quo falters in schizophrenic Saturdays 


by Belinda Gillespie 

SATURDAY trading is the 
issue that brought the Re¬ 
tailers* Federation and Shop 
Employees’ Union into the 
same bed. But ihe two have yet 
to embrace. 

Both organisations have 
complex structures, reflecting 
(he composition of the retail 
trade. 

Celebrating its 60th annual 
general meeting this year, the 
Retailers’ Federation has n 
voting membershipofI6 local 
associations. Members au¬ 
tomatically belong to the ap¬ 
propriate trade Federations. 
From Footwear through to 
Itoor-oove rings. 

It enfolds a Distribution 
Industry Training Board, In¬ 
dustrial Union of Employers, 
retail publishing company, 
and has nine affiliated organ¬ 
isations. 

The cat was put umang the 
retail pigeons for the first lime 
when the Shop Trading Hours 


Bill was introduced in 
December 1976. “The in- 
dustry did not anticipate the 
fiasco that was to follow in 
1977”. said the federations' 
1978 annual report. 

Under the bill, shops could 
trade from 7am till 9pm 
Monday to Friday, 

Exempted goods in the old 
Act became “approved 
goods," and a list was created. 

The Shops and Offices Ex¬ 
emptions Tribunal was re¬ 
placed by the Shop Trading 
Hours Commission, and the 
criteria for judging applica¬ 
tions to trade on weekends and 
holidays enlarged. 

The industry became 
"schizophrenic", according to 
ihe Retailers* Federation, 
which found itself in the 
awkward situation of trying to 
keep (he status quo. 

Most members wanted to 
stick to the old trading hours, 
and steer clear of extra late 
nights or Saturday shopping. 





Barry Purdy. . . his federation 
Is keeping mum. 


But some were eager for 
change. 

Although opposed to the 
Bill, the federation look a 
moderate line in its 
"communication • pro¬ 
gramme," which tried to put 


Rob Campbell. 
the retailers. 


. challenged 


It won't cost you 
any thing to find out 

howcompetitive 

we are. 


Quote free of obligation on the handling of any 
cargo, for anyone, at any port. 

Simply contact one of the Union Stevedoring experts 
who are resident at every port in New Zealand. Our service, 
is available to ship owners and cargo owners. Our 
capabilities cover modern container vessels as well as 

TrZfnof™ 1 vessels d< : parting f° r any port of the world or 
arriving from any port in the world. 

vnn ^frpT atter what . vo,ume ' or type of cargo we can give 
you a free, competitive quotation. Call us. 
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the.Bill “in perspective" for 
members ano their staff. ■ 
The federation claims it 
played the major role in hav¬ 
ing ‘ the BUI amended and 
shaped more to the liking of 
both retailersand unionists. 


Sonja Davies . 
changed. 


times have 


Slopwork meetings, strikes 
and lobbying placed 
"tremendous demands" on 
(he federation, which says it 
carried “most of the burden 
for the retail sector.*' 

Despite the “extreme 
dangers" of the new law 
predicted by the Shop Assis¬ 
tants' Union, the federation 
said “it soon heenme apparent 
that the union's claims were 
exaggerated ns little change 
occurred in trading hours. The 
federation's altitude wus vin¬ 
dicated." 

From its alliance with the 
union against an extension of 
trading hours, the federation 
moved last year to acknow¬ 
ledge that there was less op¬ 
position to Saturday trailing. 

When pressed by the shop 
employees to slate that it did 
not support extended hours in 
certain areas, the retailers 
answered that the question 
“should be resolved on an aren 
basis," and dint they did nut 
nationally oppose area ap¬ 
plications coming before the 
commission. 

At a joint retail industry 
conference, the Shop Em¬ 
ployees Union tried to set up a 
committee to examine ap- 
n ications for extended hours. 
No one was to be employed in 
the weekend without the 
written permission of the 
committee. 

But the employers would 
have none.of it. The outcome 
was a watered-down 
agreement to propose nn 
amendment to the Act which 
would make the commission 
consider employees’ interests 
when hearing applications for 
extended hours. 

As shopworkers participat¬ 
ed in a national ballot on Sa¬ 
turday trading earlier (Tils 
month, their industrial officer, 
Rob Campbell, challenged 
retailers to “take an equally 
democratic approach," and 
conduct a similar series of 
ballots. 


Ret a i!en* Federation, e*! 
ploycces arc also divided Si 
occupational groups, 

elected!^ 6 Un ‘ 0n e * enilivtli 
Traditionally weak becaoj, 

«>1 the fragmented, transhon 
nature or many retail b 3 
esses and the mobility of&• 
workers, the Shop Employee 1 
Union guined much of a 
present momentum from 4 . 
extended trading hours ami 
But the retailers'view-Du 
the union took advantage 
the 1977 Bill to strength^!® 
with more militant unionsaoj 
to orchestrate stopwt 
meetings to obtain the rtri 
that the hierarchy wanled-i 
unjustified, according to&>:• 
ja Davies, industrial adviun 
officer to the Welling* 
Shopworkers' Union id 
member of the FOL. 

There was no question 
manipulation of the n» 
bership to drum upopposid; 
to ihe bill, either in I977ir 
now suys Davies. 

Political pressure to 
from the members 4c- 
selves, who found.inetkttt 
trading a unifying issueiM 
overrides occupy 
dificrences (0 he expecitla 
an industry which ruiuihifj 

S amul from butchen t 
orists. 

A membership doming 
by women. 70 per cent p> 
timers, became miliiantaifi 
prospect of a law which to 
saw us u threat to iheirwajd 
life. Three yeurs later, sw 
Davies, concern isjusluhf 
with some members fe»«! 

that the union executivern£ 

follow the Retailers’ Few 
lion and drop its hard tat* 
Saturday trading. 1 
Polls which show pMP 
favour Saturday trading a* 
mean much, in Davies v*» 
“All people - indiityf 
shop employees - would w 
to shop on Saturday's. Byy 
wants to work on Saturday? 

In 1977, employers w 
union members were uni 
their opposition to cxieww 
trading, nnd sltopWj«J 
were often encourage 
their bosses to attend 
work meetings. . 

Out limes have change* 
Davies says. With 
favourable economic oj 
lion, more retailers sees>i“ 
day shopping as a taL 
deflecting the consumertw 
away from the TAB, m 1 # 
or the pub. .'fa 

Older, hard-line rig 
arc retiring ohd yw 
members arc more <1 

give extended hoursji 
Even stronger.pre? 
Saturday trading#® 
the rapid growth oj 
outside of shops, Jpi 


S £* 8 sim " ar seri « 

Competition.''frot 

But Campbell’s challenge is selling in peoples'.J] 
"J? politicking, in the view also strong. Spmj&j 


Politicking, in the view 
.01 Barry. Purdy, executive di- 
..rfr tor of Ihe federation, which 
•is keeping mum on the subject 


views known at the, annual 
conference in late Match. ., . 

The shop employees have 
autonomous unions for each 

area, with: a national associa¬ 
tion represented at Trades 
Hall in Wellington. Like the 


also strong, spj 
million worth ofi 
Sold by thiafluia 
. With su 


. tude is; undeist 
theiurnputfd 
series ofstofr* 
leaves Davjfl. 
shopworkeii 
against work 
'. as they were 
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Government administration 


Secret special grants follow scanner precedent 


by Belinda GIHespie 

HEALTH Minister George 
Gair’s allocation of high-cost 
medical equipment will mean 
million dollar business for 
firms which land the orders. 

An estimated $2.4 million 
will be spent in the 1980-8! 
financial yeah and a further 
$1.8 million in 1982-83 on the 
Government’s new national 
and regional programme of 
high-cost medical technology. 

Linear accelerators for the 
Auckland and Waikato Ho¬ 
spital Boards, CT scanners for 
Wellington and North Can¬ 
terbury Hospital Boards, and 
replacement X-ray equipment 
for Otago go out to tender. 

Specialised medical equip¬ 
ment of this type coula be 
expected to utlract fewer than 
half a dozen tenders. 

Seven or eight firms ten¬ 
dered for New Zealand’s only 
CT scanner, installed 18 
months ago at Abckiand Hos¬ 
pital at a cost of more than $ I 
million. The machine selected 
was made by an American 
firm, Ohio Nuclear, and sup¬ 
plied through Meeco, the New 
Zealand agent in Auckland. 

Gair’s announcement was a 
surprise to all except the hos¬ 
pital boards big cniefs who 
nad known for 10 days. 

Hospital boards used to buy 
their own machines, but the 
Auckland scanner set the 
precedent for the Department 
of Health to buy new equip¬ 
ment. 

Assistant-director of health. 
Dr Alex Sinclair, said the 


usual practice was for boards 
to put supply contracts out for 
tender, except for ‘‘very good 
reasons" such as a hospital 
being already equipped with a 
certain brand 01 laboratory or 
intensive care equipment 
which would marry further 

3 men l from the same 
ier. Except for good 
reasons, they all expected to 
accept the lowest tender. 

Traditionally, purchases 
were funded by an annual 
minor capital grant, made in 
proportion to the size of the 
hospital board for the purpose 
of buying new or replacement 
equipment. 

Equipment for new hospi¬ 
tals also goes out for lender, 
and is paid for by local body 
loans raised by the board. 

The Health Department’s 
role has previously been to 
monitor expenditure toensure 
it makes sense or does not go 
on “excessive or exotic" 
equipment. 

Hospitals can buy u p to a set 
level - the largest - $20,000 
for Auckland. 

But the cost of medical 
technology has rocketed in ihe 
last ihreeyears. Virtually all 

S ment is imported, said 
iir, and costs have gone 
up a minimum of 50 percent in 
the period. 

Items which boards would 
have been expected to get 
under the old system have 
become too expensive - a 
medium-sized hospital for 
example, might have to spend 
its entire budget on one piece 
of laboratory or X-ray equip¬ 
ment. 


Vine research awaits destiny 


IHE fate of the Te Kuuwhulu 
Viticultural Research Station 
is undecided. 

The question or the station’s 
closure is being investigated 
by the Industries Develop¬ 
ment Commission. A report is 
expected “shortly”. Agricul¬ 
ture Undersecretary Ron 
Talbot told the Wine institute 


‘But whatever the outcome. 

1 would like to emphasise the. 
research in both viticulture 
and oenology will continue 
with increasing emphasis be¬ 
ing placed on research in the 
districts where both major 
developments are taking 
nlace. especially Blenheim 


and Gisborne," Talbot said. 


TH 

E Y.M.C.A. BUILDI 

(Together with the Ad|olning 
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Two-Storey Weatherboard Building) 
OUTSTANDING SITE TO BE SO 

LD 

1 

=OR OBVIOUS REDEVELOPMEN1 
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160—154 WILLIS STREET, WELLINGTON 
(approx. 200 metres from 
Hotel St George and Manners Street) ' 

LAND: Zoned ’Retail B1'with OFFICE-USE application 
In FOUR FREEHOLD TITLES, having a combined area 
of 1,320 SQ.METRES 114.208 SQ.FT.). , 
Frontage to Willis Street 31.7 metre* 1104,feat) : ' 
depth 42.6 metres (140 feet).. -. •.•!■. 
Existing buildings comprise the Y.M.C.A.: Building of 
approx. 39,000 sq.ft., and lha adjoining tv^toroy 
building (leased to June, 1980). 

SUBSTANTIAL FIRST MORTGAGE, .- 
AVAILABLE At 10% P-A 
Both properties w(i I fje eolcj lh prip' llne M'- 
by Public Auction wlth'RealistlC Reservg. op . 
WEDNESDAY, .19th fclARdH flit 11 / 

at our Rooms, 19D Lambtdn G|May, WeilftlfffohL 
A ■ 4*W-■ ifniife turnover . 


The government now al¬ 
lows boards to buy expensive 
items ofequipment out of loan 
moneys, subject to approval 
hy the Hospital Works Com¬ 
mittee. which meets monthly, 
with representatives from the 
Ministry of Works, Treasury 
and the Health Department. 
Items from about $200,000 
upward if approved, can be 
bought with money raised by 
local body loans. 

Though the Health 
Department “signs few 
cheques" the Auckland scan¬ 
ner was bought on a special 
grant because of its hign cost 
and its status as the first such 
machine in the country. Kid¬ 
ney machines have been 
bought as a package deal by 
the Health Department, 
before being handed over to 
boards. 

The service contract and 
insurance for the CT scanner 
has been handled by the 
department, but will shortly 




.m. 


'Vci. ••■: . 
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department, but will shortly Tender documents and 




George Galr ... funding by 
special grants. 

be handed over to the Auck¬ 
land board. 

Gair’s February 12 package 
is on the same lines. Funded 
directly by special govern¬ 
ment grant, some equipment 
may be bought by the boards. 

Tender documents and 


specifications will be written 
with the help of consultants 
and technical experts. For the 
CT scanner, these were 
prepared by a group of New 
Zealand radiologists and 
physicists. 

Tenders arc advertised in 
the four main centres, and 
invited from relevant firms. 
The boards concerned are in¬ 
vited to nominate suppliers. 

Suppliers of nigh-cosi 
medical equipment are 
usually big, diversified com- 

K anies winch can carry the 
igh capital cost and sporadic 
purchases. AWA New 
Zealand Ltd, Philips Elec¬ 
trical nnd Selby-Wilton 
Scientific Ltd are among those 
in the mnning as suppliers. 

Gair’s move is seen in some 
quaners ns a first (and belated) 
step in putting into practice 
the Plan nine Council’s sug¬ 
gestions for the rationalisation 
of high technology medicine. 
According to Sinclair, those 
involved were not "unduly 


conscious” of the Planning 
Council’s recommendations, 
but were making "an in¬ 
dependent attempt to ration¬ 
alise services, taking into ac¬ 
count national a no regional 
needs." Under the old system, 
he pointed out, Ihe hospital 
boards set their own priorities, 
which were not necessarily 
those of the country as a 
whole. 

Questioned on the secrecy 
or the programme, Sinclair 
said it had been deliberately 
"kept under blankets’* during 
the six months the programme 
had been developed. 
Specialised reports on the 
services involved, and on 
which the decisions were 
based, will be released soon he 
hones. 

Though the llak from 
Dunedin was expected, the 
uihcr hospitals nave done 
well, Sinclair believes, in 
today's economic climate and 
with the current swing away 
from technological medicine. 
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Spate of decade summaries as prices surge 


Books 


Confirmed liberal conceives Lex Augusta 


by Cordon McLuuchlan 

THE New Zealand book bu¬ 
siness - importing, publishing 
and retailing — nas escaped 
the recent massive problems 
of other countries, specially 
Britain. 

But (rouble may not be far 
away. 

Inflation and the strength¬ 
ening of the pound against the 
dollar towards the end of last 
year caused a ripple of price 
rises as New Year trading 
started. 

These forces have surged 
since and some book trade 
sources are predicting sudden, 
steep price rises over the next 
few months. 

New Zealand's own con¬ 
tinuing, substantial inflation 
will udd to this upward 
movement of book prices. 

These trends come at a lime 
when consumer resistance to 
spending on leisure goods and 
services is growing where 


prices are continually edging 
up. 

Trade reports say that sales 
of hnrdcovcr Action have al¬ 
ready drifted downwards with 
readers wailing more deter¬ 
minedly than ever for the 
paperback to arrive. 

One recent stratagem by 
international publishers to 
help beat costs here is the 
consignment of books direct 
from low-cost printing houses 
in South-east Asia. Previously 
books were produced and re¬ 
turned to Britain before al¬ 
location on indent here. The 
direct supply has chopped 
dollars from retail prices. 

The book business has so far 
held up strongly enough in 
New Zealand for publishers 
here to plan a normal year's 
output, with some notoriously 
unprofitable local Action. 

According to The Econ¬ 
omist, the trouble in Britain 
has come from “over¬ 
investment" especially in 
printing and warehousing. 


“But ail publishers are now 
confronting the awful pro¬ 
spect that they may be among 
the first to feel the draught oT 
severe recession.Their vulner¬ 
ability has been exacerbated 
in part by the loss of their es¬ 
tablished strength in export 
markets, owing to the rising 
pound, and also by their habit 
of selling as much as half of 
(heir domestic output to li¬ 
braries in the public sector. 

“Both local authorities and 
universities have descended 
with painful speed on their 
budgets to buy-library books 
as the easiest cuts to make 
first." 

Collins, the multinational 
house of Penguin, Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson and a number of 
other lesser known British 
publishing houses have had to 
make savage overheads cuts, 
including laying off staff. 

Not even The Economist is 
yet diagnosing whether the 
illness is acute or chronic, 
whether it will be shaken off 


when the business tone of (he 
community picks up. or 
whether the good times of the 
1960s and 1970s are over for¬ 
ever. 

But one thing is certain: too 
many books are being pub¬ 
lished. A total of mure than 
41,000 titles in 1979, up 25 per 
cent on 1969, and up 50 per 
cent on 1959. 

Among forthcoming titles is 
a spate or books on the 1970s. 
Not far away is The Seventies, 
by British journalist Chris¬ 
topher Booker. His assess¬ 
ment, hardly comforting for 
the future, is that they were a 
“10 gloomy years when we 
seemed to lose faith in every¬ 
thing from tower blocks to 
the value of money." 

From America's Viking 
Press will come The World of 
Oz by Osborn Elliott, the edi¬ 
tor of Newsweek from 1961 to 
1975. It is about the sixilies 
and the 1970s in the United 
Stutes, from Kennedy through 
Lyndon Johnson and Nixon to 


Carter. Although ,i chronicle 
of political stupidity ami cor¬ 
ruption , it has about il an 
American depth of commun¬ 
ity concern ami desire for 
decency and fairness from 
which tile world can take some 
small hope for the years 
ahead. 

How many editors of major 
newspapers or magazines in 
how many countries could 
look at a problem like racial 
inequality without any close 
personal involvement,' inves¬ 
tigate it carefully and then 
decide it was lime to help end 
it by exposing its injustices? 

"I grew up in a whiles-onlv 
cocoon of private schools. . \ 
and attended a college where 
the only black 1 had even a 
nodding acquaintance with 
was an enormous handyman 
who used to tend bar at’ Har¬ 
vard cocktail parties ... 

"There used to be jokes in 
the wardroom of my ship, the 
heavy cruiser, Boston, about 
how the steward's males 


washed their sacks in it.! 
officers'coffee. Thevoroh^ l 

Nh V uldl,aveirt| K y5SW 

Dcspiio that oackgroiiii 1 
.‘ml with the help H! 
rag^usStuuhera^r 
Hhnii concentrated on 
continuing profound and fib. 
coverage of the bid by Aw 
nca n blacks for their foil shau 
ol civil rights. 

When Newsweek's woma 
Mailers hied a complaint will 
the Equal Employment Op.; 
poriunitics Commissi*, 

charging discriminated 

against women lor write 
jobs. Elliott again decided tiu 
his traditional altitude uu 
unfair ami he workedoveribe 
following years to redress lit 
wrongs. 

The a u thor doesn't try lobe ■ 
wise after events, confesses it i 
was wrong for a long tite 
about Vietnam and other b- 
sues. It’s a bustling bookftJW 
u'unnth, wit and sincerity and 
a deep regard for the intepih 
and serious purpose of ionr- 
nalism. 


by Colin James 
IT is a matter of surprise that 
anyone could willingly take on 
the job of “supervising" the 
Contraception, Sterilisation 
and Abortion Act. 

By its very title, the Abor¬ 
tion Supervisory Committee is 
no simple licensing institu¬ 
tion, performing a neutral, 
technical function. 

It is, whether it likes it or not. 
in the middle of the maelstrom 
of irreconcilable invective. 
Where it has discretion, it will 
be held accountable for failing 
io meet one of two diamet¬ 
rically opposed views on how 
many abortions should be al¬ 
lowed. 

Avoiding falling into the 
camp of either the Society for 
the Protection of the Unborn 
Child (Spue) or Abortion 
Law Reform Association 
(ALRANZ)should present no 
difficulty. 

But there is a broader dich¬ 
otomy — between the over¬ 
whelming public preference 


for fairly liberal abortion laws, 
given legal recognition in the 
woolnough case, and the 
parliamentary majority for 
restrictive controls. 

In the event Parliament 
ducked the question, leaving 
the substantive abortion law 
unchanged, but selling up a 
mechanism for approvals and 
performance of the abortions. 

The mechanism has proved 
unwieldy and, judging by the 
numbers of women going to 
Australia, unworkable. The 
law contemplates lawful 
abortions along Woolnough 
lines, but is unable to ensure 
they can be obtained. 

The supervisory committee 
apears to have opted for res¬ 
trictive control. 

And, since it has legislative 
discretion on who its appoints 
as certifying consultants and 
on who is a “fit and proper” 
person to run an abortion 
clinic, it can substantially 
influence the number of 
ubortions. 


This is galling enough for 
the liberals and Dr Geiringer 
eloquently argues that the 
committee should keep its 
hands out of what should be 
[he certifying consultants’ 
business — the decisions us to 
whether individual women 
should have abortions. 

He cites letters written to 
certifying consultants com¬ 
plaining about their “very 
high rate of approval” and one 
to the Wellington Hospital 
Board asking it io explain the 
committee's subjective asser¬ 
tion that “a far greater number 
of terminations have been 
carried out in your area than 
had been anticipated over the 
12-month period." 

Geiringer sees in these an 
intimidatory campajgn 
against liberals, a campaign 
which brought the abortion 
service completely to a halt in 
Wellington. 

But mere is much more to 
Geiringer's book than a liber¬ 
als-vers us-conservn lives ar- 
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gument. 

Geiringer argues, with per¬ 
suasive logic, that ihe com¬ 
mittee hasTailed in its duties. 

In some areas it has failed to 
ensure there are enough cer¬ 
tifying consultants to provide 
quick decisions on abortion 
requests without forcing 
women to travel ton far. 

1 n other areas it has failed to 
ensure there are facilities to 
perform abortions that are 
approved. 

And. on its own admission, 
il has failed to ensure that 
there are adequate coun¬ 
selling services for women 
who request abortions. 

The result: indignities, 
delays and expense. Whatever 
the moral aspects, it is 
medically unsatisfactory for 
women whose health may. in 
terms of the legislation, be in 
"serious danger”. 

Geirineer says of the Wel¬ 
lington-Hull area, lumped in 


with ihe Wairarapa. that 
“poor women from Porirua 
and Miramar arc nowadays 
forced to travel to Maslerton, 
not for an abortion but for a 
certificate foran abortion lobe 
performed — in Auckland (!)" 

Geiringer concludes: 
“They (the committee) have 
made a law which was de¬ 
signed to prevent unlawful 
abortions into one which is 
now being used to prevent 
lawful abortions." 

This book should upset 
members of the supervisory 
committee and the woman 
whose name it takes. Augusta 
Wallace. It provides ample 
reasons why a magistrate 
should feel in the end she 
could not continue. (Wallace 
resigned last year.) 

Tne book'will also bring 
predictable responses of in¬ 
dignation, anger and sorrow 
from both sides in the abortion 
debate. 


But in one sense it is a joy. 
Though it is not immaculate 
and some of the assumptions 
are challengeable, Geiringer's 
cool, clear logic ensures inis is 
not simply a polemical workoi 
a confirmed liberal. 

On that level — as a closely- 
argued case — and as lucid 
prose of the highest calibre, 
the book is well worth the hour 
or so of your lime it takes to 
read it. 

There's just one problem. 
The book is written in the form 
of a critique of the 
committee's two reports to 
Parliament last year. Bui don't 
go looking for'a copy of the 
reports in a Government 
Bookshop or library’. They 
were laid on the table of the 
House, but never printed. 


The Lex Augusta, by Dr Erich 
Geiringer. published by Abater 
Taylor. 52 page9. 


DC10 loss slows Japan link 


DIRECT flights between New 
Zealand and Japan won't 
now start until after inid-vear. 

The loss of the DC 10 at 
Miami Erebus hits forced Air 
New Zealand to put off its 
planned start-un date "f April 
until at least July, and proba¬ 
bly later. 

'Airline planning director 
Daryl Jeiine says the post¬ 
ponement will also allow Air 
New Zealand more lime in 


finalise its route plans. 

Air New Zealand is looking 
to fly througit N adi to Tokyo - 
the must direct route — ur to 
extend ii s present 
Auckland/Hong Kong ser¬ 
vice oil to Tokyo. 

Jeunc says there arc a 
number of technical and 
commercial factors support¬ 
ing both courses, and a final 
evaluation is not yet complete. 


.1AL. Air New Zealand's 
partner on the route wit-* not 
planning to start until later m 
the year anyway, so that it 
would start' flying into ihe 
Miuthern spring and summer. 

The Antarctic crash has 
forced the delay according to 
airline officials, despite the 
end of one DC 10 charter to 
National Airlines in die Un¬ 
ited States last September. 
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Govt faithfully implements IDC textile plan 


by Rac Mazengarb 
AS one textile industry source 
pul it. restructuring by 
definition usually entails a 
shifl in the labour force and an 
aggregation of operations into 
fewer, larger and more 
efficient units. 

And with that consideration to 
the fore, (he Government's 
decisions on the Industries 
Development Commission's 
report on the textile industry 
lust week contained hitter pills 
for some sectors, hut provided 
a degree of cushioning along 
the way. 

With a few minor adjust- 
moms, the Government has 
virtually adopted the W3C 
plan in'its entirely. 

Earlier last week, few in* 
da-ary sources had had (lie 
opportunity to muse over the 
detail. Itui there were signs 
that when the smoke cleared, 
manufacturers would be in u 
heller position to plan llieir 

In lit rev 

I here are no doubts that 


there will be unemployment 
in some areas. But as one ob¬ 
server optimistically pointed 
out, this might amount merely 
to a re-deployment of labour 
into those ureas button-holed 
for growth. 

The president of the New 
Zealand Textile and Garment 
Manufacturers Association. 
John Penny, said that in terms 
of the total industry, reaction 
to the Government decisions 
had been somewhat “mixed". 

“I think it's a bold and 
imaginative plan which en¬ 
tails a ruthless sorting-out of 
the inefficient operators." 
Penny said. 

The industry was efficient 
and would show an ability to 
adapt accordingly, making it¬ 
self into an “orderly and 
profitable industry". 

But Penny foresaw u 
difficult period ahead. 

Companies would have to 
adjust their positions, staff 
would have to be retrained, 
and some regional areas could 


be in for some “tauniaiie" 
changes. 

The full text of the 
Government statement had 
not yet been received when lie 
talked to NBR. But in the 
main, it appeared the 
Government had implement¬ 
ed Ihc IDC plan “pretty 
faithfully". he said. 

Penny highlighted three 
problem arcus: 

• Employment; 

• The predominant fibre 
rule: . 

• The household textile 
(bed-linen, towels) area.. 

“1 believe there will be a 
substantial amount of re-de- 
ploymcnt of personnel, par¬ 
ticularly in the yarn extruding 
and texturing area," lie said. 

For instance, a small town 
like Shannon, employs about 
80 people in yam extruding in 
just one plant. 

“The Government is going 
to have to work urgently on its 
promise that it wifi assist with 
re-deployment and so protect 


these people from unem¬ 
ployment, Penny said. 

While the Government had 
made an important gesture by 
its assurance of S3 million as¬ 
sistance to facilitate restruc¬ 
turing and rationalisation of 
the woollen milling sector. 
Penny said the mills would he 
concerned that under the new 
predominant libre rule, they 
would face some "tremendous 
competition" from overseas. 

The new rule replaces the 
old substitutahility clause in 
terms with the IDC’s recom¬ 
mendations. 

The clause hud been used to 
protect the wool-milling in¬ 
dustry from imports of synth¬ 
etics. 

The IDC recommended - 
and Government has accept¬ 
ed - that the clause be 
dropped and import licence 
restrictions on non-wool fa¬ 
brics be removed. 

The policy is intended to 
benefit tile fashion and gar¬ 
ment industry by making 
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■ n JI computer technology of the 
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available cheaper .md niuiv 
varied iuputv 

In the liiiUNehukl tevolt¬ 
aren. the decision t»i exempt 
linen from nnpuit licensing, 
ami to free babies and \umic 
infants' clothing from dill) .is 
well sis exempt them horn 
import been sinj.,. would 

grcnil) nlleci an area vs Inch 
was a siiltsianii.il cmplmci 
specially the small pockets of 
mdusliy in the region. 1 1 mens. 
Penny said. 

But on the positive side, lie 
pointed out that all kniiieis 
would he happy to gain .ucess 
to competitively-priced sain 
(the Govern mem will make 
these I a hues available ev- 
empt limn import licences as 
from July I. this yean 

Not only would costs be 
lowered to’knitters, but there 
would he advantages to be 
passed on 10 both domestic 
and cviernnl customers 

Penny said that everyone in 
the textile business ’would 
welcome the suggest ion that 
Government would relax the 
10 per cent sales tav oil ma¬ 
chinery and parts mi a case- 
hy-easv basis. 

A vocal critic of the IDt 
plan. Alliance Icvtilcs I.unit¬ 
ed Furuuluir McKenzie, said 
he would not comment until 
he had "seen the tine pi ini". 

"People can comment on 
the short-term (possibilities) 
- but the long-term ctlccis 
could he quite diHerein." lie 
said. 

He instanced. the 
Govern mem’s $3 million as¬ 
sistance for the woollen mill 
sector. 

Government had not vet 
indicated how this money 
would he spent. "And it can 
be difficult to extract when it 
comes to the pinch." McKen¬ 
zie said. 

According to the schedule 
of Government action, a 
decision on the eligibility ol 
woo} tops for the export in¬ 
centive scheme has been 
deferred. 

"It doesn’t make sense." 
MeKen/.icsnid. "Welmve half 
our people employed in this 
area." 

Referring to the |*, umv 
which would be paid id 
weavers of woollen mid 
worsted rubric Woven in New 
Zealand at a rate or 25 percent 
of factory selling price, ter¬ 
minating in June 19X4 


Me Keii/ie said: “Wccmsc 

--f. ;V vhv,h e ^ 

III' company would h* 
t,K ' Mal 

bet. ue decisions on ih e fulur 
wur taken - "and take m ! 

•Ki.-mi the shun and the Iob, ! 

term, he said. * I 

Ihc M client or the Wool,: 
,1 M'Nn WcuiiionJimifr ! 

" I “; k-'J the statement' 
" ad t- him. expressed some I 
j.muon about commhtiDi! 
I" ill sell at tins stage. 

lie said the In unity system 
• ■n labrus though favouij. 

blc to uinsi aicas - vva> Kit 
cm nit'll fin the worsted ud 
lanes 1 .1hues. 

the woollen vurn sift' 
"looks prciiv l’oihT. he said j 

Uni wniMcd fabrics would 
•■come light only if the in- 

•lusity is rationalised and ik 
modem equipment we tor 
lully utilised". 

I 'mil (iovcinuicnidciJikd 
just how the S3 milk 
•lovcnnuciil assistance gra 
would lie spent, t 
clb'ctivenes-. was undca 
Idc.tllv ii would be 5(V 
pullm? the woollen null«e 
log-'tliei to ohuin maxim-: 
etiiciencv uni utilisation 

eqmpineiii 

"Hill tbeie will be sbaK 
holders ol some cnipn* 
to pnv oil. and rcJundan-a 
ag reel lie ills 1 t»be worked vtif 
I ee said 

I ee who is nianagiii|di¬ 
rect oi ol Mosgiel -snnliftfl- 
all lie was optimistic, hut 
would need to see the fin; 
prim. 

Some aicas on the worsted 
lam s ami mixture fabric side 
could In- "severly knocked', 
lie said 

Hut the industry had t* 
make sure through riiiwnali- 
s.itimi that ‘■whatever labrk 
we make best we make in 
volume m order in comp® 
mlri nationally". 

Mindl'iiI ol' the short-urn 
nature of the cushioning & 
sislaike. he said that il ^ cf j ^ 
years, the industry should » 
able to staml on its feel«)' 
[moik’i restructuring- 

Overall, the (ioverninenB 
decisions "could be a st £ 
si initial shot in lire iinn fortnc 
woollen industry", glvtng ^ 
opportunity In establish itM 
belter footing and hec«^ 
imeruiitioiiiilly con»pel | “ v • 
Lee said. 
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AHI: success story flops from southern favour 


WITH $12.5 million in export 
earnings under its bell and 
nearly 180 Dunedin workers 
in its container manufacturing 
plant, George and Ashton, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Alex Harvey Industries, 
looked set to extend its success 
story of the 1970s into the 
1980s. j 

As late as the end of Jan¬ 
uary, the company looked to 
be the example to follow: an 
aggressive, local-based ex¬ 
porting industry, lauded by 
the media ana beloved by 
southern politicians. 

Today Alex Harvey Indus¬ 
tries would rank top of the 
most unpopular companies in 
Dunedin after deciding to 
close the George and Ashton 
operation, leaving 176 people 
out of work. 

The abrupt announcement 
to shut down between March 
and April came as a shock. 

Cabinet had been told less 
than a week before the an¬ 
nouncement. Dunedin busi¬ 
ness interests knew nothing of 
the pending closure, although 
some had a hint the company 
was having difficulty getting 
container orders overseas. 

The workers, many family 
men feeling the effects of 
Christmas expenses und New 
Year school uniform outlays, 
had no idea they were all 
about to lose their jobs, alth¬ 
ough some expected a few 
redundancies among newer 
employees as work was 
reduced. 

AHI claims the shutdown 
results from a world-wide 
downturn on the container 
market caused by: 

• Disruption of sea trade 
resulting from the Iranian 
crisis and the subsequent 
release of containers from 
road and sea routes for service 
elsewhere; 

• A faster than expected 
containerisation of non-con¬ 
tainer shipping routes: 

• Increased efficiency of re¬ 
frigerated container handling, 
resulting in greater tonnage 
from fewer containers; and 

■ Uncertainties plaguing the 
world trade in refrigerated 
foodstuffs. 

But the simple fact is AHI 
has become uncompetitive on 
a highly competitive interna¬ 
tional market. 

Jhe closedown is a 
reminder of a frequent warn¬ 
ing that an export-related in- 


more than $4 million in 
Government subsidy, a 
regional development project 
second only to the West Coast 
Malai Industries failure to at¬ 
tract taxpayers* money. 


Had the’ money been paid 
out as a regional development 
grant, AHI could be faced 
with having to repay it, since 
the company would not have 
fulfilled the requirement to 
remain in the region or remain 
in business for five years fol¬ 
lowing the payment. 

But the money was paid out 
as a subsidy by Government to 
get the industry oITthe ground. 

In 1974 the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration was looking to fulfill 
an order for 2950 containers, 
2100 of them insulated. 

The then Labour Govern¬ 
ment directed that the order 
for 1100 of the insulated con¬ 
tainers should be filled in New 
Zealund. 

George and Ashton, which 
had been bought out by AHI 
in 1970. was the successful 
tenderer for the order, which 
was let reluctantly by the 
Shipping Corporation at a 
price much higher than over¬ 
seas. 

The taxpayer provided the 
$4,063,000 paid out in 
Government subsidy to offset 
the difference between 
George und Ashton’s price 
and the overseas tender. 

But the company went on to 
stand on its own two feet, 
ploughing out many more 
containers than the.20 or so a 
week needed to break even, 
und winning four more con¬ 
tracts against stiff overseas 
opposition in Japan. Ger¬ 
many and England. ! 

Itwasa$20mi!lion business 
during those 4'A good years, 
and most of this was in over¬ 
seas exchange earnings. 

Then came the crunch. 
AH I’s confidence that it would 
gel a recent order for con¬ 
tainers from the Shipping 
Corporation again - an order 
outside overseas competition 
that would bring a healthy 
profit margin - Tell Oat. The 
order went to an overseas 
competitor. 

And the world container 
market took a 40 per cent drop 
almost overnight. 

The five fat years promised 
to be followed by an un¬ 
predictable number of lean 
years. AHI look the decision to 


Last year AHI, which had 
been managing George and 
Ashton from Auckland, took 
the decision to phase out all 
work at the factory other than 
container production, which 
represenledovcr90 percent of 

the output. 

Thus the factory was ra¬ 
tionalised into a single pur- 

E ose AHI offshoot where the 
oliom line ruled supreme. 

From a regional viewpoint 
the saga did little to endear 
AHI to parochial Dunedin 
interests. 

The direct effect of the clo¬ 
sure is to add 176 workers, 
most of them only semi¬ 
skilled. to 1009 already regis¬ 
tered as unemployed. 

The decision also affects the 
local firm Emslie Consolidat¬ 
ed Industries Ltd. Emslic's 
supplied foam insulation for 
the containers and their 
production will be scaled 
down because of the elosure. 


Publicly. Emslie’s man¬ 
agement are playing the 
effects of the closure on their 
company down. But it is un¬ 
derstood the company relied 
to a large extent on the regular 
cash flow the container 
production bought, and that 
the closure is aggravating 
difficulties. 

The closure also highlights 
AH I’s track record in Dun¬ 
edin. 

In 1977 AHI closed its metal 
container factory in Dunedin, 
moved irhc operation to 
Christchurch and dajmd the 
45 redundancies would be 
offset by expansion of its 
George and Ashton opera¬ 
tion. 

Last year the company 
closed Architectural Windows 
Ltd. a company it had bought 
asCritile Metal Windows, and 
changed the nnme several 
limes before closing it. The !3 
staff members made redun¬ 


dant were offered work at 
George and Ashton's. 

Between times the company 
had also closed its Dunedin 
sales office of Lyte Aluminium 
ladders, and company records 
show the demise of the Dun¬ 
edin AHI Home Im¬ 
provements Services opera¬ 
tion. 

Then came the announced 
closure of George and Ashton. 
And with no remaining Dun¬ 
edin operation other than a 
small warehouse for the Plas¬ 
tic Exirusion Company to fall 
back on. the company lias snid 
jobs could be made available 
In Christchurch with the ex¬ 
pansion of its Crown Crystal 
Glass plant. 

The closure bought an 
angry response in Dunedin. 
Business people felt the com¬ 
pany had regional obligations, 
particularly considering the 
aid it hud received, und that it 
should ride out difficult times 


on a rediicedscale.thcsamcas 
u ny local busi ness has to. 

Duncdins' Mayor Cliff 
Skcggs hit out at AHI Tor 
inking advantage ofloealskills 
and expertise to make it quick 
profit then get out with little 
regard for the community. 

Skcggs, who is no stranger 
to the container business 
through his local interests and 
as chairman of the Otago 
Harbour Board during ine 
container port fight, claimed 
the container market will pick 
up in 1982 and the company 
should ride out the interven¬ 
ing period. 

Bui sueh paroehial ar¬ 
guments have fallen on deaf 
Auckland-based ears. 

And with the closure a fait 
accompli, some local business 
interests have already ex¬ 
ploited the issue politicly, 
claiming it highlights the need 
for the region to lobby for 
compensatory industry. like a 
smelter at Aram cut na. 


New! Monocoustie panels 
lower the ceiling price 
on thermal insulation. 

Monocoustie panels set the limits for thermal 
and acoustic insulation. For installation costs. 
For damage and replacement costs. 

Light, thick, AHI Monocoustie ceiling panels. 

LIGHTNESS means simple, speedy installation. 

Quick easy shaping around ducts and fittings. 

AHI Monocoustie panelling is one of the lightest 
systems available. Designed to slay up once it s been 
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Now Austin-Morris give you the answer to the 
uncertainties of petrol supply 



"MULTI-FUEL" 


Now you can be Independent 
of overseas uncertainties 

We can't win if we remain so dependent 
on imported oil as a fuel. There is only one 
certainty the cost is going to keep 
escalating. H 

But now, independence day for New 
Zealand moiorisls is here. 

Right now Austin-Morris can supply the 
factory fitted option of a ■Multi-Fuel' system 
on the popular British cars shown opposite. 

night now the same technology which 
has already seen half a million European 
cars in regular operation Is available 
through Austln-Morris here in New Zealand 

The fuel system options will be petrol and 
compressed natural gas [CNG] - or petrol 
and liquid petroleum gas [LPGJ 
—When other cars stop, yours carries on. 

Now y°u can change fuels at 
ths flick of a switch 

slow down to change 
fuels. Petrol to gas. Gas back to petrol. It's 
ficWng thp neatly fitted switch 
whteh is fart of your Instrumentation. 

♦~, You L cmisrn9 ran 9 9 b 03 bwn extended 
too. and you can avoid the effects of any • 
petrol restrictions. When running on gas 
'bf 1re '* a 3l| fl hl Power toss but you get the 
benefits of a cleaner and generally smoother 

poiluton 000100 WiUl a reduclion in exhaust 


MORRIS 575 VAN 


yTliV M0RRI S 5 75 UTE 



MORRIS 1700 ESTAfT 


AUSTIN PRINCESS 


Your CNG and LPG supplies 
are assured . . . it’s 
Government policy 

The Government plans that over 100 000 
cars be converted to CNG and LPG by 
1985. No matter what political party Is in 
Power this commitment is sure to remain 
strong because developing our own natural 
resources helps free our economy from 
domination by oil producing countries. 

1 7 - 

2 «*-» 

4 as.'sssuv ssttlssh 1 

5 ssKfssf-* 8« 

6 cwim 


_MORRIS 1700 

Chances are you will halve 
your current fuel costs 

With CNG or LPG you can go almost 
twice the distance for the same amount ol 
money used for buying petrol. And that's 
Just on today's prices. As pelrol casts rise 
even further your 'Multi-Fuel' investment will 
look better and better. 

MTU “ n ,n, ™p *■«" ’* ».m 

ssssks? sh * •-wSfsa* 

-naamm (Bll H tan, p„ i*. 


Hie extra fin -I t.inh i-. li.miiy nnlicenblewh 
Ills U|J HllO Hu. 1 Iiiml .mi] ii'lin.-lliiKj is Simp! 
and quick Ihhmuv ul >.[i.i<inir; engine 
compt’iiimofit i;iyi ml:; .mr| advanced engirt 
design 

Good design li.r. also ■•ri.ibliicJ iristdliabc 
costs to be heiii to m attractive) figure,l.e. 

approximately $l.utKMoi ,» % *,i 

CNG Naturally. niiw rur j^l|PTj 

warr.mtu':; will ..nvui Hu; 

'"•■w | " ,!| i rji'iiK fL 
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Austln-Morris are New 
Zealand’s leaders in ‘Multi- 
Fuel technology. 

■ British and continental motor enalnanri™ 
tochnotogy Is response for^C? 
s^tems now available here. AustkSZrte ■ 

nf™ n0W COmf3,eled a major development 
P wrnme i n New Zealand which has 


This special Finance Plan 
make it even easier to get 
benefits of ‘Multi-Fuel* 

Thu romkotor:; of AtisUrt-MofrlS cars hi 
urnintjod sfxicl.il iriiiie; for credit pureftai 
lltrouqh Ciiinnr.il l : in;iru:o Llmllod. TN9 hl£ 
ruiijxJckKi cumiKiny in or to ol Now Zsalar 
longnsl uiitnlitislinii luntJInij iniilllultons. 

I Inuring in mlni.J ihu mducud running cosl 
‘Multl-r-'unr nrui iho fnvnurnblo torms oJlei 
by Garmrnl Fir mono, hlro purchase becon 
a vory ntlmclivn Hlfoinntlvo r2S6EJJ 
lo cash. | P fljjft 

! If you would like to know more: 

S Our free bookie! gives you furlher fac 
I on the 'Multi-Fuel' systems offered by 

■ Austln-Morris. 

■ Send to ‘Multi-Fuel’ 

j Austln-Morris Vehicles . 

I New Zealand Motor CorporflHQf 

I P.O.Box 2599 . 

Wellington . 

I Please send me full details. .: • 

r 

I Na ™. 

| Address.... ..... • | >v ^ 


Th^A. 6 « 0, I? V0 praG,ica, 'told trials. ! . ............«! 
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design commitment to space • even in Position inComoanv 
BP 1 ®" to medium sized rare. This means that 
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Electronic engineers streamline milk production 


by Lani D Hunter 

DAIRY farmers can look 
forward to an increasing array 
of new products designed to 
improve efficiency in the face 
of rising costs. 

Recent trends overseas 
have seen sophisticated elec¬ 
tronics, even computers, being 
applied to streamlining milk 
production. 

Tru-Test Distributors, of 
East Tamaki, Auckland, a 
highly successful exporter of 
milk metering instruments, is 
one of the local companies 
preparing the ground for the 
computer age. 

Tru-Test has been trading 


overseas for 13 years and 90 
per cent of its business is now 
for export. 

It expects well over $3 mil¬ 
lion in sales this year. 

A swag of that income will 
go into the company's re¬ 
search and development pro¬ 
gramme to investigate possi¬ 
ble uses of electronics in dairy- 
ing- 

The world-wide need for 
increased efficiency has re¬ 
sulted in a concentration on 
increased production moni¬ 
toring, often on a daily basis, 
of each cow in the herd. And in 
Britain, if the herd is big en¬ 
ough, a computer is called in. 

The average Kiwi herd 
(17,000 farms: average 120 
head) is loo small for the so¬ 
phisticated systems available 
lo, say, the Californian dairy 
farm with herds of between 
500 and 5000 cows. 

And as far as efficiency 
goes, the periodic sampling by 
our local herd-recording as¬ 
sociations is sufficient for 
current production and 
quality standards. 

Also, our pasture feeding is 
cheaper than in Britain. Eu¬ 
rope and North America 
where there’s critical concern 
with cost savings at ever)’ step, 
particularly when grain feed 
or concentrates are used. 

But times are changing, 
costs arc rising and the New 
Zealand dairy farmers will not 
be able lo ignore simple sys¬ 
tems that save money. 

And the savings can be 
dramatic, as shown by one 
invention introduced in recent 
years by various manufac¬ 
turers: it is a vacuum-operated 
device that automatically 
drops the cups off the teals 
after milking. It can save the 
wages of an extra man in the 
shed. 

The Kiwi attitude toward 


efficiency is rapidly being 
changed by such mechanical 
products and will increase 
further with the application of 
electronics. 

Tru-Test, a truly home¬ 
grown industry, is now a world 
leaderin the field,operatingat 
the top end of dairy tech¬ 
nology. It, loo, started with 
mechanical inventions. 

The history of the company 
is a classic Kiwi success story; . 
a pit-in-the-eye for those 
chip-on-the-shoulder atti¬ 
tudes you get when you start to 
talk about the ability of New 
Zealand manufacturers to 
compete on world markets. 

The business grew out of 
direct contact with the land by 
its managing director, John 
Harsione. an ex-dairy farmer 
and part-time engineer with a 
thirst for competition. 

Harstone recalls: “1 got 
cracking in the early 1960s on 
developing a milk meter lo 
meet a growing need. Other 
people around the world were 
trying lo design one too, but 
we got a good start and the 
opposition helped. 

£ l’m a firm believer that any 
individual or company must 
have competition for the 
achievement of the best. 

“Another factor in our suc¬ 
cess was my farming back¬ 
ground. I have always been 
able to relate the farmers' 
needs to Lhe product.” 

And because of wlial lie 
described as the fanner's 
“inventive expertise", Hnr- 
sloiie is convinced New 
Zealand will make an even 
greater contribution to world 
primary production methuds. 

Although his personal 
preference was engineering 
Hailstone first made the ac¬ 
quaintance of cows on his 
father's farm in the Waikato at 
16 when his two elder brothers 
went to war. 

He was thoroughly trained 
in dairying but maintained his 
interest in engineering. 

The need for greater 
efficiency became apparent in 
the early 1960s and in 1962, 



the early 1960s and in 1962, 
the Milk Marketing Board of 
Britain called for the manu¬ 
facture of a meter to lake 
proportionate samples while 
the cow was being milked. It 
issued the specifications world 
wide. . 

The idea was to obtain, 
simply and accurately, a 
sample from each cow which 
could later be checked for 
productivity in terms of 


Milk meter... 280,000 made. 

quantity and analysed for 
butterfat content, protein, 
lactrose and so on. Such useful 
information was previously 
available only via crude 
bucket methods. 

The British threw out the 
challenge, and New Zealand 
was one of the countries which 
picked it up. 

With the help of a friend 
with an engineering business, 
Hartstonc made several pro¬ 
totypes. took out a patent on 
the operating, principle and 
farmed a company lo develop 
it. 

The design t<>ok three full 
years. It had to he precise, vet 
lake into account die fact that 
milk won’t behave as a liquid 
while travelling in a vacuum. 

When finally a workable 
prototype Was developed, the 
male rials - brass and perspex . 

wore not hygienic enough 
and mo costly tor mass 
production. 

Consolidated Plastics, of 
Auckland, was called in to 
advise on suitable plastics. But 
then the shape of the meter 
was considered loo complex 
for plastic injection moulding. 

Hartstone' says: 

“Fortunately, the average 
Kiwi is a supreme optimist 
and we kept going until we 
found a way. Consolidated 
Plastics eventually won a 
number of design awards with 
the meter.” 

Five years after the idea was 
mooted, the Tru-Test meter 
was endorsed by the New 
Zealand Daily Board for 
official herd recording. Har¬ 
sione dropped out of dairy 
farming, started assembling 


the units and exporting. 

Consolidated Plastics made 
the plastics and John Hunter 
Ltd of Hamilton made the 
steel pans. 

Although overseas manu¬ 
facturers were still in the race 
(Tru-Test still has four major 
competitors world-wide) the 
company won a slice of the 
market at its first outing. Its 
first expon order in 1967 was 
worth $18,000 - as much as 
the local market for the same 
year. 

Another five years of 
rapidly increasing exports 
enabled Tru-Test to set up its 
own manufacturing plant. 

Marketing was in accor¬ 
dance with Harstone's in¬ 
dividual style: persona! con¬ 
tact. He personally obtained 
approval from dairy authori¬ 
ties throughout the world, 
requiring him to spend up to 
four months a year away from 
New Zealand. 

Britain was the first to en 
dorse the meter (following a 
slay of two months), then 
Australia, Canada and the 
United States. 

Thirty five countries now 
use it and substantial sales 
have recently been made to 
Hungary. 

On tlie subject of personal 
contact. Harstone says: “1 
have always tried to find uni 
what the customer wants by 
talking to him and designing 
for bis needs. Then all Volt 
have to do is convince him 
you’re supplying his needs 
better than the opposition.*' 

The company's export 
record has not gone unnoticed 
by the Depart mem nf Trade 
and Industry, which :iwinded 
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Industrial Trade Fair 

■ • Thousands of international buBlndaamen earmark_the , 

Hanover Trade Fair every year — it's got that kind of 
reputation. For collecting vital information and 
PL H making important new contacts, the leading figures 

in world industry rank this Fair as a must! 

b * Five thousand International exhibitors showing an 

enormous range ol products. 

• Assembly and work • Meohanical handling 
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Transport engineering 
.Welding, cutting and 
Joining 

;SteaI. shaping: 

'Precision mechanics and 
optica ■ 

China, pottbry. glassware, 
ceramics 

Jewellery, yvatchys and 
docks ; 

Silver and metalware; , 
Gift ware, etc' . 

. 0? hydraulics and . '^ 
pneupiatierf 0 '_•[ 

Refuse retndVel. disposal 

end litSsstjpn 

Scales and .balance* V 

Storage -7 


it high priority export status in t 
1978, enabling it to benefit i 
from streamlined i 

import/export procedures. 1 
Last year, it won an award 
from tfie Trade Promotions t 
Council lor "continued and , 
outstanding success in export , 
markets over the previous . 
three years". 

Because of its commitment 
to overseas markets, the com¬ 
pany now has a research and 
development section manned 
by three enginee rs whose job it 
is to produce at least one new 
product for export each year. 

The latest is a milk-letdown 
stimulator — a vacuum-ope¬ 
rated device to encourage 
temperamental cows to give . 
milk. (Jersey cows need more 
stimulation than Freisians). 

The range of meters for 
sampling ruts gr6wn to 12 
types, including meters for 
goats. 

Because so much of the 
company activity is directed 
overseas, engineers keep a 
close eye on developments in 
electronics. 

One recent innovation is the 
“electronic" collar worn by 
each cow to identify it au¬ 
tomatically while it is being 
milked. 

Other recent overseas 
developments: 

• Automatic recordkeeping 
of production levels: 

• Automatic sample testing: 

• Antonin tic allocation and 
feediue of concentrates pel 
miimat according to produc¬ 
tion. 

Local conditions do iml 
wan an t such complete moni¬ 
toring .systems, but much of 


the technology being 
developed here lor overseas 
markets can be adapted for 
local use. 

A case in point: a possible 
cow identification scheme if 
developed here might cost tip 
Ui400.000dollars to develop, a 
sum not recoverable in the 
local market. Yet New 
Zealand dairymen would im¬ 
mediately reap the benefits. 

Tru-Test is a fain ily concern 
and three of Hartstone’s sons 
work for ii.onc of them, Tony 
Hnrisionc, is the European 
sales manager based in Lux¬ 
embourg, David, based in 
Auckland, manages sales in 
North and South America and 
• Asia. Mark is the company’s 
production manager. 

In keeping with Hnrtstone 
senior’s strong sense of com¬ 
pel ilion, nil three get no 
special privileges and are em¬ 
ployed on the same basis as 
any of the other 75 employees. 
None works directly lor his 
father. 

And again in character, 
Htinstone vigorously supports 
a Iroe-lrade economic policy. 

“We’ve «oi to develop u si¬ 
tuation where protection is 
gradually eliminated tn force 
manufacturers that cannot be 
competitive internationally to 
produce goods that can he. 

"New Zealand lias many 
areas in which it can lead 
world manufacture. 

“Al ter all. the New Zealand 
economy, lo a sbeablc degree 
is based on dairying and 
because of it wc lead the world 
ill muleiMa nd ing lbe prob¬ 
lems. There’s a vast mark el to 
develop." 
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The office 
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Planners move toward providing office back- 


February 25, 1980 


by Nicholas Jones 
of the Royal Institute of Bri¬ 
tish Architects London. 
MANY people who saw the 
film “All [he President’s Men" 
were left wiih (he vivid im¬ 
pression that (he average 
newspaper office is a model or 
efficient open planning, with 
only (he gentle purring of 
electric typewriters and the 
soft warbling of discreet tele¬ 
phones breaking (he sepulch¬ 
ral silence. 

But those who have seen the 
inside of a busv newspaper or 
magazine wiif confirm that 
their lasting impression is one 
ofdisorganised chaos and they 
simply cannot imagine how 
nnv news is ever gathered in a 
coherent form suitable for 
publication. 

The complex interacting 
human and mechanical sys¬ 
tems that arc to he found in a 
newspaper office arc. in fact, a 
basis for studying the art of 
office design and layout and 


the furniture and equipment 
that is used to achieve (he 
maximum efficiency. 

The growth of big business 
organisations and institutions 
and the emergence of the first 
office systems gave a new im¬ 
portance to (he office building 
as a serviced shell into which a 
properly planned administra¬ 
tive structure could be fitted. 

Now. as then, most office 
users discovered the advan¬ 
tage — though something of a 
luxury — of a purpose de¬ 
signed and built office build¬ 
ing. as opposed to a rented 
speculatively built shell, 
which hns to be equipped and 
altered to meet the tenant's 
specialist-needs. 

Sadly, however, most or¬ 
ganisations place a low prio¬ 
rity on the expenditure on 
office accommodation pnd 
equipment. One British ar¬ 
chitectural practice has cal¬ 
culated that over a 30-vear 
period nn average commercial i 
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company will spend only 2 per 

cent of its total expenditure on 

premises. 

But the advances in tech¬ 
nology nnd the more sophis¬ 
ticated approaches to general 
design standards in Europe in 


years have produced 

ihml? oll,Uonarv L-|,nn gw* 

are bound to have a major 

work inP e en}ciencv nnd 

uJjWrf office organisa- 

l '°ns m the next 10 venrs. 

Bev °nd the 1980s it is ini- 


Spirit ■ Pedigree • Success 




Drive it. Feel the smooth sum* * 
as you chop it down a mlu 9 ? of P ower 
take the roundabout in third ° cogs t0 
A light movement of the who.i 
tuck into the bend and youV^h 08 ^ ou 
another curve. This is the AteiuH Ugh yet 
experience. Spirited rar<ahr2? ud 
hallmark of success.' The car the 
discerning. The car that t*i? r !? r th e 
you've arrived 1 tells the world 

Test drive it today. 


i piNNihlc in pri'ilk 11 li.ini'.i N m 

ilcvcloiiniciils with aiiyavcu- 
racy: the rate of vli.ntj'.v in the 
lielils ni comm cut .tml in¬ 
dustry have alte.iilv mu. 
stripped all preilieiions made 
III wars iipi tihe eiiieieeiiie 
iiinl lulure p«>lential <>i (he 
inkTiipritcessiii in |iim mie *-\ 
ample) h wmil.t lv a brave 
man who would ima.iM in 
nlial extent in.u'hiiH-s will hr 
work iiii* for man at ilie rrnt 
the eeniiirv. 

In interior design terms, the 
(icmiiiii-oriL’inaieri Itu 
rolanvlsehali idea. hr%t 
devefopeil In the t.hmk- 
burner team in the late IWh. 
hns been seen by many In have 
limited lives, (lie less j(«| 
landscaped open olliee ,’ip 
proaeli is favoured In man 
ngcnieiii ami wmkciv 

t>ne of the mam cuiicisms 
made about lliirol.indveh.ilt 
has concerned the traditional 
‘■Hice hierarchs of man 
nuenient functions. It i% mie- 
Testing to note dial even die 
newspaper office in “All the 
President's Men" wav based 

on (lie old bull pen system 

whereby supervisors si.ill are 
elevated In special positions .n 
die end of the open oilier aiea 
and tlic managers are all 
housed in vouml-piool »l.isv 
boxes. 

Bumland.sehalt, as a Mall 
leveller, was clearly too 
effective. 

The less sophisticated ap¬ 
proach nl l;miKca|ied open 
office layouts dial are not so 
precisely linked to am 
sequence of operations is still 
widely used l»v designers hi 
Britain. producing cost el In - 
live solutions dun uic mie 
rally liked bv office wnrkcis 
Some physical division nt 
functions is usually ncccssars 
and the range ' of hjrtilv 
flexible office In him me svs- 
terns is now larger than even 

Ilicv lull broad Is inioiliiee 
eti lego ties die screen-based 
system, whereby individual 
work stations, group wot king 
areas and. conference unit's 
can be created out ofa wide kit 
°l flirts ralining fmm later 
vertical screen panels to die 
smallest item ol desk top Im 
niliire: die panel system, in 
w'lncli indivjihial imits. in 
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: desks and 

•mis are cuwirmij 
■mnln|.ir panels; *•- 
expensive metal iK 
stiueiion system, 
modular component, t 
enable an office to heM 

Metsano like, from j 1,1 

parts. 1,1 

In parallel with theory 
!'l'"''be general oifiS 

'i^ In nice for [r.iditionjl^ 
iul.it ollieesror middles, 
uianagemenl remains rf 

,kv ;!. . ,f«r p«Bs 

l onlidemialitv and a V 
ptoof barrier against He#; 
era hubbub ofa general#* 
ami Ms associated nucVty, 
•lie the most frequently 
.iit'iunenls - tliough thec 
. . . "f ilk Iradiii--' 

trappings ofsiaiusniaval.oit 

belnml ni.inv of these sug 
objections. 

I he solutions of the 
Ivins of Im man und mack, 
generated noise have heat 
well eared for bv an:W- 
•ind engineers that ii Hc-t 
rnmi lor the ventilation t: 
tr.ulois to he asked lob:’: 
ml" then air condi humor 
si.dl.iiioii "white nok'*-: 
dvi i.il background humf- 
«ill lake attention avuth: 
die extreine quieif 
.ii luesed through MiunJ : 1 
M'lbeiiU.irnetingaiuJcdliit; 

« hie of die most sum*' 
o! the runv diminish - ; 
number ol one-off admire 
tramc licadi|tiarlers M 
Hi Haiti in recent scats f. 
been the head offices off? 
■.■uni I lalil'ax UnifJingSiM,' 
in its own Yorkshire Iimv 
town Open nffiee acuc 
modal ion has been ptmU 
bv die designers. Ikiikk 
Design I'attnership. with. 
m lwork of lughlv vopb 
Heated sxsienis servins th 
eleiu'iil staff. 

A Ira | lie ill operation a 

lied out In a huiwingvncictir 
the inspection i»f I®!* 11 
deeds I'liesc are mnvsioreJij 
a deep two level umkilMW 
v atilt, slacked in vertical turn* 
ol special filingciihiiietsw 1 ^ 

are I nailed ami unlnauwJf 
tonmliiallv bv a cunwi* 
retrieve .system (u 
lilt truck that carries 
deed folders up and***® 


in the home and opening the workplace to family 


aisles between the stacks, 
dropping them in the correct 
opening via computer pro¬ 
grammed instructions). 

This system, developed bv 
the architects for Halifax’s 
needs, has saved something 
like 2000 filing clerk jobs 
alone. 

Horizontal document con¬ 
veyors arc now commonplace 
in large offices where there is a 
high degree of internal com¬ 
munication. The movement of 
files and papers and n vertical 
and horizontal system of 
moving documents via special 
scaled cassettes has also been 
introduced in Europe, enu- 
blinu incoming mail, once 
hantlsoried at "the point of 
enlrv. in he quickly distribut¬ 
ed to all parts of a multi-storey 
building. 

Telex communication 
between offices has also been 
supplemented bv closed cir¬ 
cuit television and data des¬ 
patch systems. The British 


I*oxi Office has recently pion¬ 
eered a ConfravLsion system 
whereby a number of busin¬ 
essmen can confer together 
while hased in different 
centres equipped with closed 
circuit television cameras. 

As in the case of the earlier 
viewphones. however, there 
seems to he some inbuilt 
human resistance to carrying 
out the traditional face to face 
contact through an electronic 
medium. 

Servicing office buildings 
that are now equipped with 
these sophisticated commun¬ 
ications systems has meant 
that a greater degree of 
flexibility nos had to he built 
into electrical, ventilation and 
telecommunication supplies. 

The traditional perimeter 
servicing has been almost to¬ 
tally superseded by cither 
undcrlloorin" trunking with 
multiple outlet' that can lie 
opened up alongside anv work 


station or. more recently, bv 
overhead servicing, with sim¬ 
ple drop down power and 
telephone lines. 

Just as the whole approach 
to the design and quality of 
office screen and component 
systems has heen given more 
professional attention, so too 
has the question of ergon- 
omicallv correct seating.' 

Indeed, it could fairly he 
said that the design of desk 
and car seals has now reached 
a far higher degree of sophis¬ 
tical inn” than the design nf 
domestic scaling. 

Colours loo - not only in 
this new acne ration of office 
furniture but in general inte¬ 
riors - are now carefully 
considered in relation to the 
work fund inns, the identity of 
the particular office section 
and the overall ambience to he 
aimed for. 

'Hieclinically stark all white 


Return decline: death 
cry or lack of courage? 



Melbourne Correspondent 
INSURANCE Council of 
Australia president David 
Brown has told members that 
if present trends in Australian 
insurance continue, Australia 
may not have any private 
sector insurance by" the year 
2000 . 

In the year 1977-78. in¬ 
curred claims increased f« per 
cent, underwriting expenses 
increased 7 per cent, ami 
earned premiums im reused a 
nominal 2 per cent. 

Brown referred to the latest 
report of the Australian Insu¬ 
rance Commissioner, which 
records the underwriting re¬ 
sults of the private sector of 
'Australia's general insurance 
business in the last five years: 

1973- 74, deficit SA73 million; 

1974- 75, deficit SAI98 mil¬ 

lion: 1975-76, deficit $A37 
million: 1976-77, surplus 

$A40 million; 1977-78, sur¬ 
plus $A2 million. 

According to an ICA spo¬ 
kesman, the figures for 1978- 
79 are not yet available from 
Australia's Insurance Com¬ 
missioner. But at December 
1978 there was a deficit of 
$A34 million, and the figures 
for 1978-79 are expected to 
show a "substantial deficit." 

The new president told ICA 
members these figures 
revealed clearly that after the 
upheaval and subsequent 
recovety brought about by 
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interiors beloved of the ad¬ 
mirers of the Hauhaiis school 
have been largely replaced 
with warmer shades and pat¬ 
terns that create pleasant 
working areas with a more 
domestic feel about them. 

Curiously, the smaller scale 
of the office and the attempt at 
creating a home away from 
home leelina may not'he un¬ 
connected with the latest 
projection of things to come. 

Rodncv Phillips, director of 
Industrial and Interior Design 
with Building Design Part¬ 
nership. one of Britain's lar¬ 
gest multi-disciplinary prac¬ 
tices, believes that the home 
mas vet become the work¬ 
place for tomorrow's execu¬ 
tive. 

''Because of the growing 
pressures that are placed upon 
the middle and top man¬ 
agement executive these 
days." lie says. "there is an 
increasing need to retreat in 
tackle anv sort of creative 


project, such ns producing a 
report or preparing a forward 
programme nr budget. At the 
moment, we take the work 
home ami tackle it in peace 
and quiet - and pronahlx 
finish it in quarter oft he time. 

"But it is all rather hap¬ 
hazard: there are no back-up 
systems. no files or data to 
refer lo. With the rapid 
development of low cost 
communication systems 
based on television, cassette 
recording and the silicon chip 
it soems likclv that die elec¬ 
tronics revolution will dissolve 
the mass of clerical workers, 
likelv that the electronics 
revolution will dissolve the 
mass of clerical workers, 
leaving<>nlv the thinkers and 
the people handlers in charge. 

“Face-to- face Con I a ct will 
still be the accepted mode of 
carrying out traditional tasks 
such as bargaining, buying 
and selling - just as it always 


has been since the market 
place and the commodity ex¬ 
change first became part of 
society's method of trading - 
but it'also seems feasible that 
the home of the average ex¬ 
ecutive will be an office and 
that the headquarters building 
will he opened up more to the 
family" 

Just such an approach has 
abends heen tried on a small 
scale in Ipswich. Suffolk. 
There the Cits of London 
hased linn of insurance 
brokers. Willis Faber Dumas, 
has had erected by the award 
winning designers. Norman 
Foster" Associates, a hand¬ 
some openplanned office 
building, surmounted by a 
rooftop” restaurant and gar¬ 
dens. 

Adjoining the building’s 
main entrance hall, a large 
heated swimming pool is 
available for office workers 
and their families to use at any¬ 
time. 


escalating workers’ compen¬ 
sation benefits in 1974-75. 
competitive forces affecting 
both risk carriers and inter¬ 
mediaries have resulted in an 
accelerating decline in the re¬ 
turns of the Australian insu¬ 
rance industry. 

Unless the underwriting 
operations of Australian in¬ 
surers produced .sufficient 
surplus to make adequate 
provisions for claims, future 
catastrophes, unexpired 
policies and for profits, as well 
as normal operating expenses, 
then they were eroding the 
strength of businesses 
bequeathed to them by their 
predecessors, and impove¬ 
rishing the inheritance of their 
successors. Brown said. 

"What we seem to lack is 
courage," he said. 

“Ina marketplace free from 
any pricing controls imposed 
eilner by ourselves or from 
without, we have been pan¬ 
icked into accepting premium 
rales unrelated to any assess¬ 
ment of potential liability. 
Too often the governing fac¬ 
tors have been fear of com¬ 
petition (often unfounded), 
illogical pursuit of growth 
during stagnant economic 
conditions, tne competing in¬ 
terests of rival intermediaries; 
in short every factor except the 
only valid one - what is the 
right price to undertake a 
particular liability?" 
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No other stop makes as much sense. You've got that there are 60,000 Data General computers 
a choice of a whole family of reliable computers installed in 33 countries. And our promise to 

from $100 computers-on-a-chip to $1,000,000 ; keep a steady flow of quaUty, low-cost products 

multiprogramming networks. The knowledge coming. Mail the couj^Jorjn^ejnfOTrnation. 

HMaU to: Data General NeW Zealand Limited, P.O. Box 9735* Wellington. *~*j 
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